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ABSTRACT 

A survey was done of students participating in the 
European Credit Transfer System (ECTS) between 1989/90 and 1991/92 to 
ascertain student attitudes toward their study abroad experience. 
About one third of the students from the three yearly cohorts 
responded to the survey (cohorts numbered 553, 753, and 883 
respectively). More than half of the ECTS students were between 21 
and 23 years old at the time they went abroad with the program. 

Across the 3 years, 56 percent of the students were male and about 40 
percent reported that at least one parent had been awarded a higher 
education c'ogree. Major motives for study abroad were learning a 
foreign language, self-development, improvement of career prospects, 
desire to experience academic learning in another country, and desire 
to enhance understanding of the host country. Preparatory provisions 
were rated 3.1 on a scale from 1 (very good) to 5 (very poor). On 
average, students in 1991/92 took 18.8 hours of courses per week with 
instruction usually in the language of the host country. Serious 
problems regarding credits and transfer of credits were reported at 
the same rate in 1990/91 as in 1991/92. ECTS students in 1991/92 
rated their academic progress abroad more positively than academic 
progress during a corresponding period at home. Knowledge of the host 
country culture and society also increased substantially. (JB) 
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Preface 



The European Credit I raiister System (EClS), which provides a way ot nieasur- 
ini» and comparing learning achievements and transferring them from one institu- 
tion to another, was established under the ERASMUS programme in 1987. It was 
tested and developed in a pilot scheme involving 145 higher education institu- 
tions in all EC Member States and EFTA countries in five subject areas: Business 
Administration. Chemi.stry. History, Mechanical Engineering and Medicine. The 
pilot project runs until 1994 95. 

fhe European Community promotes .study abroad as a means of improving the 
quality of academic cooperation and introducing a European dimension in studies 
at all levels. Studying abroad can be a particularK valuable experience as it is not 
onl\ an ideal wa\ to learn about other countries, ideas, languages and cultures, 
but it is also an important element in academic and professional career develop- 
ment. In order to enhance student mobilin. the European Credit Transfer System 
was developed to piovide a code of good practice for organising recognition ot 
such stud\ bv increasing the understanding of the \arious stud\ programmes in 
ITirope and the nature of the students' achievements. 

The l-C I S scheme is now moving from its restricted pilot stage towards a 
much w ider use in European higher education. The mid-term external evaluation 
of ECTS demonstrated the potential of the s} stem and paved the way tor its in- 
clusion in the new SOCRATES programme under Chapter 1, higher education, as 
an element of the European dimension. During the last phase ot the pilot pro- 
gramme, the Commission has asked the participating universities to submit plans 
for the gradual extension of the EIC'ES beyond their pilot scheme activities to 
other disciplines w ithin their ow n institution, or to their direct panners, particu- 
larly InterunivcrsitN’ Cooperation Programmes (ICPs). Ihe process ot this gradual 
extension will facilitate further use of the system in the framework of SOCRA- 
ITS. 

I-Aternal evaluation on ECTS proved that the system provides an instrument to 
create curricular transparenev , to build bridges between insi.tutions and to widen 
choices available for students. The system makes it easier for institutions to rec- 
omiise the learning achievements ot students through the use ol conimonK un- 
derstood measurements - credits and grades - and it also provides a means to in- 
terpret national svstems of credit alki^cation. riie EC IS is based on three core 
elements: information on study programmes and student achievement; mutual 
agreement betw een the partner institutions and the student; and the use ot credits 
to indicate student workload. 
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Objectives and Methods of the Survey 



1. 1 Context and Rationale of the ECTS Scheme 

Student niobilit\ is high on the agenda of higher education policies in most indus- 
trial societies. Student mobility is expected to contribute to the process of Euro- 
pean integration by improving mutual understanding as well training a new gen- 
eration of highK qualified persons for whom expertise and activity in more than 
one country has become a matter of course. Since student mobility is expected to 
grow be\ond the currently small group of students who are highly motivated and 
able to pursue their goals even under unfavourable conditions, it has become de- 
sirable and necessar\ to set up systems which systematicalK reduce barriers to 
student mobilit\. For example, the additional costs involved in studying abroad 
might be redressed by the provision of scholarships, language barriers might be 
overcome b\ provisions and inceniives for language training and by a move to- 
wards the developmern of courses taught in widely known languages; administra- 
tive barriers might be reduced, curricula might be co-ordinated and formal proce- 
dures might be introduced to encourage recognition of study periods abroad - all 
of these aimed at easing student mobdity. 

rile barriers to increased mobility are manifold and diverse and may not be 
easily iwercome by the various measures which could be undertaken. In addition, 
it might not alwa\s be desirable to revamp higher education systems in v\ays 
which make mobilits easier: for example, there are variations between higher edu- 
cation sxslems in terms of theories, content of knowledge, teaching and learning 
styles or examinations modes which are generally assumed to be valid and to re- 
fect the cultural traditions of individual countries. Therefore policies in favour of 
casing mobilitx have to have moderate short-term aims and with priorities set 
from the outset. When the 1-uropcan Communities inaugurated an Action Scheme 
for the Mobilitx of Cniversity Students (I:RASMUS) in 1^)87. an ambitious long- 
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icrni objective was set out according to which 10 percent of the students at higher 
education institutions in Europe should spend a period of study in another HC 
Member State. Moderate aims and priorities were set, aimed at making an initial 
break-through in the face of the manifold barriers against mobility. The main 
characteristics of the programme are set out below . 

- The ERASMUS programme predominantly promotes short-term mobility. As a 
rule, students arc expected to spend a term, a semester or an academic \ear 
abroad and to return afterwards to their home institution. This, of course, keeps 
costs low and reduces the academic risks for students involved, compared w ith 
those involved in long-term study ab'.'oad or frequently crossing boundaries. 

- Mobility is promoted between a sm'dl number of departments, each willing to 
co-operate regularly and continuously in student exchange. In contrast to in- 
dividual mobility of students to any department of his or her choice, mobility 
between regularly co-operating departments might be expected to ensure im- 
proved conditions in many respects. Mutual knowledge of study conditions and 
provisions might lead to a certain degree of curricular co-ordination and to the 
acceptance of the validitv of existing curricular differences b\ the academic 
staff involved which wou'd help to increase the quality of provision tor learn- 
ing abroad and the likelihood of achievements abroad being recognised. Based 
on continuous experiences and committed to long-term co-operation, the co- 
operating departments might establish measures of academic and ad- 
ministrative support for mobile students which could not be expected to be 
realised by all departments of all institutions of higher education to the same 
extent. 

- The ottlcial conditions for being awarded ERASMUS support are not exten- 
sive. Participating departments have to provide evidence only that they have 
taken measures aimed at ensuring that students' achievements abroad will be 
recognised upon return. The selection of participating students is not regulated 
at all by the P.RASMUS programme, except for general principles of eligibility. 
!his allows participating departments to get involved in promoting student 
mobility without being required, from the outset, to undertake substantial 
changes in their own courses to favour student mobility, and this allows the 
r:RASMUS programme to support a w ide range of academic and administra- 
tive means in favour of increased students mobility in a flexible w ay. 

Adhering in principle to a policv of stimulating diverse solutions does not pre- 
clude, however, the search for a limited range of more ambitious solutions which 
might serve as models of good practice for others. Within the ERASMUS pro- 
gramme, the search for high-quality solutions takes various forms. For example, 
award decisions are based on views on desirable academic and administrative ar- 
rangements for student mobility, with information on award criteria and decisions 
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playing a role in setting standards. Publications such as guides on how to establish 
PRASMUS programmes serve to disseminate knowledge on successful practice in 
the past. 

A further step aimed at exploring methods of improving practice was under- 
taken in 1989 when a considerable proportion of the HRASMUS funds was re- 
served for a pilot scheme set up to examine the potential of introducing a few 
more demanding conditions into study abroad programmes. I'he European Course 
Credit Transfer System (ECTS). inaugurated in 1989, sets more ambitious condi- 
tions for student mobility in two respects. 

(a) Certain formal procedures for the calculation of students' achievements and 
for information on their achievements should be introduced. The underlying as- 
sumption is that the level of academic recognition will be higher - other factors 
apart - if there are common ways of defining units of learning and achievement 
and if there are common ways of quantifying and accrediting academic achieve- 
ments. Participating departments are expected to assign credits to courses in terms 
of 60 credits per year, to furnish transcripts on courses taken and credits awarded 
when an individual student is to move to another institution, and to provide infor- 
mation about their course programmes and individual courses in such a way that 
potential participants can prepare thoroughly for their study period abroad. 

(b) Recognition of achievements abroad ought to be ensured for a wider range 
than the standard one in the ERASMUS ICP programme. Most commonly in 
ICPs, the recognition of achievements acquired during a study period of up to one 
year abroad is awarded by the "home" department, i.e. the department which as a 
rule had admitted the student, has shaped his or her knowledge already prior to the 
study period, and is in the position to assess study on familiar programmes at a 
small number of partner institutions as one of various components of the complete 
process of learning it will eventually certify. The ECTS scheme aims to extend the 
range of recognition in two respects. First, the network of co-operating depart- 
ments is wider with initially about .,S departments in each field of study co- 
operating in the pilot scheme from the outset, and with a funher extension taking 
place in 1990'91 (about 25 depailments in each field). Secondly, award of aca- 
demic recognition (by means of credit transfer) is supposed to be granted for any 
mode of studL'iits' mobility: this includes moves from one participating department 
to the other, the aim being the award of a degree by the latter institution or more 
complex moves, for example a move to a third participating institution upon the 
completion of the study period supported by an ERASMUS grant. 

A number of measures have been taken to ensure a thorough exploration of 
these ambitious goals. First, preferential treatment has been ensured as far as re- 
sources are concerned. Departments panicinating in the HCfS pilot scheme re- 
ceive a larger amount of institutional suppo't and face no risk of discontinuity of 
mid-term support compared with departments participating in Inter-University 






C'o-operation Progianimes (ICPs). SccondK, due to the Commission's efforts in 
ensuring feedback of experience, l-CTS programmes are awarded, on average, 
more indirect support than ICPs. Thirdly, the achievements and problems of the 
students and departments involved in the F,CTS scheme are more closeK moni- 
tored than those involved in ICPs. 



1.2 Evaluation of the ERASMUvS Programme and the ECTS Student Survey 

Sxstematic gathering of information is an important element in developing and 
imorosing student mobility arrangements. DGXXll (formerly the Fask Force for 
Human Resources, lukication. Training and ^outh) of the European Commission, 
therefore, places strong emphasis on the monitoring and evaluation of the HRAS- 
VIUS programme in a way which might be helpful for the [airopean, national, and 
regional authorities, for the institutions of higher education involved and for the 
participating students making use of the ERASMUS programme, in ensuring its 
continuity and in initiating and implementing improvements. Monitoring and eva- 
luation takes various forms: meetings of participants and experts, studies on spe- 
cific aspects to occasional comprehensive assessment of the whole programme, 
etc. In order to ensure a systematic and continuous way of information gathering, 
the fask Force entrusted a research team headed by Ulrich feichler at the Centre 
for Research on Higher Education and Work of the Comprehensive Lhdve»'sit\ of 
Kassel with the task of regularly establishing basic statistics, surveying participat- 
ing students, anaUsing reports provided b\ academic staff, administrative staff, 
and students in\ol\ed, and supplementing this evaluation programme b\ other 
relevant studies, for example graduate surveys or surve\s of mobile teaching staff. 
In the framework of this programme, three surve\s "Experiences of EC1‘S Stu- 
dents" have been undertaken targeting the students who have taken part in the first 
three years of the F‘C I S scheme. 

The structure of the surve\s of EC fS students were based on a series of sur- 
\e\> conducted in the mid-eighties of students going abroad for a period in the 
framework of variou support programmes: these surveys included the ".loint 
Siu(i> Programmes", i.l. the predecessor pilot programme of the ERASMUS pro- 
gramme (see S. Opper, U. feichler and J. Carlson. The Impaci of Siiuiy Ahroad 
Troynimmcs on Sni(len!\ anti ( Iriuiuatcs. London: J. Kingsley, and those 

sur\e\s of 1-R.\SMUS students in H)88 8^1 and ^)1 who were mobile within 
the framework of Inter-University Co-operation Programmes or as "free movers" 
(about 5“o) (see F. Maiworm, W. Steube and U. leichler. f.earniny in lAiropc: 
The ERASStrS Iwpcrieniw London: J. Kingsle\. : f. Maiworm. W. Steube 
and U. feichler. I-Apencnccs of ERASMl 'S Snidcnfs /ow o/. Kassel: VS'issen- 
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schaflliches Zentrum fiir Bcrufs- und Hochschulforschung der Gesainthochschule 
Kassel, 1993). 

1.3 h'.esearch Design, Methods, and Procedures 

This siiidy is based on three questionnaire surve\s covering the experiences of 
IX'I S students ot the stiidv years 1989 90, 1990 91 and 199192. Experiences ac- 
quired in previous surveys and meetings with F-CTS students, as well as experts 
from the [{uropean Commission, the F-RASMUS Bureau, persons involved in the 
1-CrS network, and other experts helped in setting thematic priorities and in for- 
mulating the luestionnaire. Students were asked to provide information regarding: 

- their biographv and educational career; 

- the pattern of the id^ASMUS supported period; 

- preparation for the studv abroad period; 

- advice and support provided In the home and the host institutions of higher 
education; 

- liv ing in the host countr\ . 

- stud) ing at the host institution ofhigher education; 

- accommodation; 

- Ilnaneial resourees and expenses; 

' foreign language prollciencN before and after the stud> period abroad; 

- knowledge of and opinion about the host countrv culture and society; 

- procedures related to crediting and credit transfer; 

- academic achievements and transfer of credits; and 

- summarising assessment of the life and stud> period in the host countr> . 

I'acli of the questionnaires comprised between 24 and 28 pages, more than 80 
questions, and about 800 variables. Most of the questions were closed, tiiough 
leaving room for statemems, for example in a final open category, "others". At the 
end of the questionnaires, students w ere asked to describe their worst and best ex- 
periences ,ts well as difllculties successful !>■ overcome. The questionnaires were 
translated into the nine official 1*.C languages. Students in Belgium were furnished 
a questionnaire in either in I'reiich or in Dutch depending on the language of in- 
struction at their liome institution of higher education. 

Programme administrators at the individual universities were asked by the 
I RASMl’S Bureau in summer 1 990, 1991 and 1992 to provide addresses of the 
students taking part in the I X'TS programme. I his resulted in addresses of onl\ 
ah(Uit 00 percent of the participating students in the first \ ear of IS. 80 percent 
in the second >ear and an almost complete set of addresses in the third year (99 
percent), ll'onlv the names but no addresses were made available, the question- 
naires were mailed to the respective home institutions ofhigher education of the 
students. Tlie from page of the questionnaires comprised a short address b\ the 
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head of the research project, explaining the intentions of »hc survey and the meas- 
ures taken to ensure conlldentiality as well as clarification of major terms used 
(e.g. the term "university’' refers to all institutions recognised as institutions of 
higher education in the respective E£C Member States). A return envelope and 
postage stamps were provided. 

The questionnaires were mailed in spring 199L 1992 and 1993, i.e. at the time 
when all students had not only completed the study period in the host country, but 
also had experienced life and study at the home institution again, and in most 
cases knew the outcome of the credit transfer process. All students not responding* 
within six weeks were sent a reminder letter. 

Altogether, about two-thirds of students from each ECTS cohort for whom 
valid addresses had been made available responded to the questionnaires within 
20 weeks, fhe response rate of the 199192 ECTS students to the questionnaire 
was somewhat lower (61 percent) than for the other years but, by and large, the 
response rates indicates the students’ extraordinarily high willingness to support 
an evaluation of this student mobility programme by providing feedback regard- 
ing their experience. 

A comparison of the profile of the respondents to the questionnaire with the 
students participating in the EC TS programme (see Table 1.1) shows 

- in 1989 90: an under-representation of French students among the respondents, 
a balanced representation according to host country, and finally an over-repre- 
sentation of business administration; 

- in 1990 91 : a slight under-representation of British students among the respon- 
dents and an over-representation of German students. The representation ac- 
cording to host countrx’ was balanced, while students in history were over- 
represented and students of busine,*^s administration were under-represented: 

- in 1991 92: no significant differences regarding country of home institution, 
host countrv’ and field of stud> . Therefore we can assume that the respondents 
to the questionnaire represent the total population of EC 1 S students 1991 92 
ver> well. 

1 he over-representation and uiuler-representation according to standard statistical 
criteria were very low in most cases and should not lead to a substantial bias of 
major findings. 

1 his report is based on the experiences of three cohorts of HC fS students w ith 
llie expectation that specific problems faced by the first cohort of EC 1 S students 
due to the speed\ implementation of the ECTS programme in I988'89 would be 
solved in the subsequent years (cf. the earlier publication on the first cohort: 
I*. Maiworm, W. Steube and U. leichler: f\CIS in its )can of Inauguration: The 
Hew (}f the Siuilcnts. Werkstattberichte, 37, Kassel 1992: in l-rench: FXTS Jans 
TAnncc Jc son Tancanent l.c Rc^^arJ Jes htuJiants; Werkstattberichte, 39. Kas- 
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sel 1992). A comparison of the experiences orf'CTS sUidents 1991 92 with those 
participating in the first two \eais of the LCl'S scheme allow us to examine 
whether the formal procedures of credit transfer ha\e improved and \Nhether we 
note a first sign of a geneial development louards further increase of the qiiaht\ 
of the programme. 

Tile description of these research findings starts with the latest actual informa- 
tion asuilable, i.e. from the surve\ of fCTS students in 1991 92. In a second step, 
the lesponses of fCTS students in 1991 92 will be compared with those of LiCfS 
siudents of previous vears and. in some areas, with those of ICP students. These 
comparisons are onlv undcriakcn in generalised terms for the whole cohorts of 
students and not for all possible sub-groups, i.e. students from specific fields of 
studies, home countries or host countries. Analyses of sub-groups of .students pre- 
sented Hi this reporr arc conllned to 1-C'TS students in 1991 92. 

I his studv was conducted at the Centre for Research on Higher l-diication and 
Work of the C'ompreliensivo l-nivcr^itv of' Kassel (i'edei li Republic ofCiermain), 
b\ I’licdhelni N'iaiworm and Ulrich icichlcr. Word processing was undertaken by 
Kristin (lagelmann and Paul (Ireim. ”fhe proof-reading of the text was done by 
Irene Magiil. The studv was eased b\ substantial support from the f RASMUS 
Bureau. Formal checks of the responses and the coding of open questions were 
performed bv Skarlatos Anton iadis. Anuela Antona. Ikniliard Krede. Klaus Klein, 
Isabelle I.e Vlouillour and Sabine Stange. Fast but not least, the FCfS students 
will) each spent more than one hour in ccnipieting the questionnaire were the key 
peisoiis hi ensuring a set of comprehensive anil interesting llndings. 

The data pr<)ce.;sing and statistical anaivsis was undertaken with ihe help ol the 
central coiupiiter of the Comprehensive Univ ersitv of Kassel and of IBM personal 
computers ol the Centre. Projirnmnie packages SPSS.^.O served the statistical 
anaivsis and the prov ision of tables. 
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The Participating Students 



2.1 Basic Profile Data 

l-CTS students uere asked to provide basic information which served both to de- 
scribe the structure of the programmes and the characteristics of the participating 
students. Data items collected about the programme structure were countr> oi 
home institution of higher education and country of host institution, field of stud\ ,. 
and duration of the study period abroad: data on age, period ot prior study, na- 
tionality, sex, parents' educational background, prior stays abroad, changes ol 
field of study, and family status were also collected to provide student profiles lor 
participating students. In addition, students were asked to state their motives lor 
stud\’ing abroad in general, as well as the reasons for selecting their particular host 
institution in preference to other institutions within the EC IS scheme. All data 
presented in this chapter are used in describing the characteristics of the students 
who reported their experiences regarding studying abroad in the iraniework ol 
EC rs. Regarding home country, host country and field ol study ot hCTS stu- 
dents, we are able to provide complete figures of all ECTS students gathered trom 
so called "technical data sheets" provided by the participating institutions. As al- 
ready mentioned in chapter 1, the respondents to the questionnaires do not diller 
very much from the total population of F£CTS students. 

l or convenience sake, we talk of "British", "French", "Spanish" students etc. in 
the subsequent text if we refer to the country of the home institution of higher 
education; we do so because all major issues ol this stud\ reter to co-opeiation 
between partner institutions of higher education from the respective countries. It 
should be mentioned in this context, that between three and five percent of the 
students participating in 1*C fS in the first three years were "foreigners", i.e. not 
citizens of the country of the home in.stitution of higher education. 
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T he number of students participating in ECTS increased from 553 in the first 
year to 753 in the second year and 883 in the third year of the ECTS scheme. In 
each \ear about half of the students were from three countries: Germany, France 
and Spain. The proportion of Gennan students was slightly above 20 percent and 
the proportion of French students about 18 percent in the first three years of 
ECTS. Spanish students were represented with about 16 percent in the first two 
^ ears and 20 percent in the third year of ECTS. Only Denmark, Ireland, Portugal 
and Luxembourg were continually represented by less than 5 percent of the ECTS 
students. 



Table 2.1 

Number of Students Participating in ECTS, by Host Country and Academic 
Year (absolute numbers and percentages) 
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Although the proportion of British students participating in 1*CTS was onK about 
8 percent on average, the United Kingdom played the most important role as 
IX'TS host country (see Fable 2.1). Fhe proportion of ECTS students who spent 
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their study period abroad in the United Kingdom was one third in 1989/90, 26 
percent in !990'9I and 28 percent in 1991/92. Another important ECTS host 
country was France which hosted about 20 percent of the ECTS students each 
year. Germany and Spain, two of the major sending countries hosted about 10 
percent each and clearly received fewer ECTS students than they sent abroad. 
Limitations in language protlciencies of students might be one of the reasons for 
the low number of students who went to Denmark, Greece, Portugal and the Neth- 
erlands. 

The ECTS pilot scheme comprises live fields of study: business administration, 
history, chemistry, medicine, and mechanical engineering. As Table 2.2 shows, 
the proportion of students enrolled in each Held did not vary much in the first 
three years of ECTS. About one-third of the respondents were enrolled in business 
administration, a quarter in medicine, about one-llfth in mechanical engineering, 
and about a seventh each in chemistry and history. 



Table 2.2 

Number of Students Participating in ECTS, by Subject Area and Academic 
Year (absolute numbers and percentages) 
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The average duration of the study period abroad for those l!C I S students sur- 
veyed was^8.2 months in 1989 9()' 8.9 months 1990 91 and 8..1 months 1991 '92. 
In general. IX'TS students spent about 1.5 months more in their host counlry{ies) 
than did i-RASMLlS students in equivalent years. As fable 2.3 shows, only 6 per- 
cent of the 199! 92 cohort of HCTS students spent three months abroad, while 29 
percent spent 4-6 months and 64 percent more than six months abroad. On aver- 
age. Dutch students (6.2 months) and Irish students (6.4 months) spent the shortest 
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periods abroad: periods longer than average were reported by Portuguese (9.8 
iiiontiisK Spanish (9.7 months), British (9.2 months), Danish (8.9 months) and 
Cierman (8.(i months) students. Suidenis of business administration (7.2 months) 
went on average for one month less abroad than students of the remaining sub- 
jects. [ his figures are similar to those of fCTS students of the preceding \ears. 



Table 2.3 

Duration of fCT.S Period Abroad 1991/92, by Country of Home Institution 
(percent) 
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percent of the 1991 92 respondents. Of these, two percent of them stated that they 
had ahead) spent a period abroad through HCfS) in 1989 90, the ) eac of inaugU' 
ration of the 1-C I S programme, with the remaining 6 percent in 1990 91. Among 
the respondents of the I CTS sur\e\ 1991 92 were two students w!io had studied 
abroad in all the three IX' fS academic years from 1989 90 to 1991 92. 

Altogetlier 86 percent of the liCTS students surve\ed in 199] 92 stated lectures 
and seminars as their major acti\ it\ during the period abroad, in about half of 
the^e cases additional activities like work placement, laboratoi) work or work on 
thesis were mentioned. .As lable 2.4 shows, sold) taking lectures and seminars 
were most oi'ten staled b\ students in business administration (77 ‘bO whereas the 
respectise proportions were \er\ small in chemisti) (I I ”u) and medicine (l6®o). 
In medicine a combination of lectures, seminars and work placement were most 
a>mmon (51 "«i) and in chemisti) the ci-nibination of lectures, seminars and labo- 
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ratorv work. Students in histor:- stated more often that they worked on their thesis 
(27 than students from other fields. 



Tabic 2.4 

Major Activities During the Study Period Abroad 1991/92, bv Field of Study 
(percent; multiple repK possible) 
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2,2 Select Biographical Information 

More than halt of the IT' IS students were between 21 and 22> \ears old at the time 
lhe\ went abroad within the IvC TS scheme. I'he average age reported varied be- 
tween 2.'.() vears in the first vear of I'C l S and 2.> 5 years in the third vear. ()nl\ 
about 10 percent of the students were on average older than 25 vears. female 
1C' I S students were about half a vear vounger on average than their male coun- 
terparts. Irish and British students were the voungest (20-22 vears) while Danish 
and Cierman (24-25 vears) stiulents were the oldest on average. 
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Table 2.S 

Study Period in Major Field of Study Prior to Study Period Abroad 1991/92, 
by Country of Home Institution (percent) 
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The differences in the age at the time of the stud> abroad period b\ countr>- of 
home institution retlect to some extent - in addition to the age at the time of the 
first enrolment - the timing of the stud> abroad period in the overall course of 
stud\. More than half of the students of each ECTS cohort surveyed went abroad 
in the third and fourth \ ear of stud\ : about 20 percent went in their fifth year of 
stud\ and about 10 percent in their second year. For British and Irish students, it 
was more common to go abroad at an earlier stage, while for Spanish. Greek. 
Italian and Portuguese students it was not unusual to go abroad during the fifth 
\ear t>f stiidy or e\en later (see fable 2.5). This, of course, reflects the differing 
lengths of courses within higher education institutions in the Member States of the 
1 uropean I hiion. 

1 he liming ol the stud> abroad period differed by field of stud>. as Table 2.6 
indicates. Students enrolled in business administration and hi.story went abroad at 
a relati\el\ carls stage in their course of study - about half during the tliird year or 
earlier. On the other hand. stud\ periods at relatively late stages were reported b> 
students in medicine. 
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Table 2.6 

Study Period in Major Field of Study Prior to Study Period Abroad 1991/92, 
by Field of Study (percent) 
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The proportion of male students within FCfS was about 10 percent higher than 
the proportion of male student^ within ICPs (56 °o on average ot the first three 
vears). fhis higher ratio might be due to the characteristics of the fields ot study 
included in the ECTS programme (business administration, history, medicine, 
chcmistr\, and mechanical engineering) since male students clearly dominated in 
mechanical engineering: they also comprised about half (or somewhat less than 
hain in business administration, medicine and chemistry and histor\. Those fields 
predominantly chosen by female students - such as foreign languages or teacher 
training - are not included in the T.C TS pilot scheme. 

i:ach sixth of the FCTS students repoHed that both parents were graduates 
from institutions of higher education, and in a further ciuarter of the cases, only the 
lathers or - in a lew exceptional cases ^ibout 3 %) - only the mothers were gradu- 
ates. The percentage of TCTS students with higher education-trained parents 
(either both or one of them) varied substantially according to home country but 
with changing patterns over time. On the other hand, EC IS students enrolled in 
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medicine in all three years surveyed often reported that one or both of their par- 
ents had completed a degree, compared with students enrolled in other fields. 

Almost all students surveyed had spent some period abroad since they were 1 5 
years old prior to their ECTS study period, with half of those spending some pe- 
riod in their ECTS host country. The average total duration of such visits abroad 
was about 7 months (for all respondents); visits to the host country averaged about 
2 months. Although most ECTS students spent on average less than one month 
abroad each year, usually on holidays, prior to their ECTS period, these previous 
cross-cultural experiences may have led to the acquiring of some basic skills of 
coping with life and study in other countries. 

2.3 Motives 

Students were asked to state which motives influenced their decision to study 
abroad. They were presented with a list of 13 reasons and asked to rate them on a 
scale from 1 - "strong influence" to 5 "no influence at all". The responses of 
three cohorts of ECTS students and ICP students 1990'91 show' similar patterns 
regarding the importance of single motives. The responses of 1991/92 ECTS stu- 
dents to the individual aspects arc documented in fable 2.7. Reasons such as 
learning a foreign language (88 To), self-development (86 %), improvement of ca- 
reer prospects (75 %), desire to gain academic learning in another country (73 %), 
and the desire to enhance understanding of the host countiy (67 %) played the 
most important role in the decision to study abroad. Only a few students stated 
reasons such as better examination results (9 To) or the fact that friends were go- 
ing abroad (8 To) as important. 

Looking at the differences in rating given to academic matters across the 5 
disciplines, this area was recognised as most important by business administration 
students (82To) and least important by medical students (62?/o), The range of re- 
sponses given to the importance of foreign language learning was less wide: it was 
viewed as most important by mechanical engineering students (95®/o) and least 
important by medical students (82To). 

Improvement of career prospects were mentioned most often by students of 
business administration (89 °o) as an important reason for the decision to study 
abroad. Also improvement of career aspects played an important role for students 
enrolled in other fields: about three quarter: of students in chemistry (77 ”o) and 
mechanical engineering (73 ”o) and about two-thirds in medicine (66 ‘^o) and his- 
tor\ (62 "o) stated this reason as an important one. Opportunity for self-devel- 
opment was stated most often by students of business studies (93 %) and history 
(92 ”(i) and lea.st often b> students of mechanical engineering (80 To). 
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Table 2.7 

Motives for Studying Abroad in 1991/92, by Field of Study (percent*) 
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Question 1.6; Which ol the follouing reasons intliieneed \oiir deeisnin to study abroad.^ 



* Percent responding “I " t'r "2" on a scale troni 1 "strong intUience" to 5 - no inllucnce at 
a'J" 



To become acquainted with subject matters not offered at the home institution or 
neu teaching methods were more important for the decision to study abroad lot- 
students from the Mediterranean countries than for students troni the northern IX 
countries. In this regard we do not note an> significant differences between bXTS 
1991 92 students and hC' *fS and ICP students of the preceding years. 
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2.4 Information about Study Abroad Possibilities 

FiCTS students 1990 '91 and 1991 '92 were asked to state the ways they were in- 
formed about the possibility to study abroad within the ERASMUS programme. 
Accordingly, the most important source of information were academic staff mem- 
bers in 1990 91 (59% as compared to 50% in 1991/92) and other students in 
1991 92 (58^’o as compared to 44% in 1990 91); these findings emphasise the 
growing reputation the ECTS programme has among the students now that the 
programme is in its third year. 

Many .students, however, reported more than one source of information. In 
addition, students got to know about the possibility of studying abroad in the 
framework of the ERASMUS programme notably through: 

- posters, notices at the home institution (54 % in 1991 '92 and 41% in 1990 91): 

- ERASMl.^S programme information material (40 and 48%); 

- administrative staff members ( 1 5 % and 1 6%); and 

- information from newspapers, radio, television, etc. (5 % and 7®b). 

Official information material on the programme was used far more frequently by 
ECTS students than their ERASMUS counterparts; also a higher proportion of 
ECTS .students reported that they were informed through posters and other visual 
media at the home institution. 

The different types of information methods u.sed varied by field of stud\. As 
fable 2.8 shows, the proportion of ECTS students 1^91 92 informed by academic 
staff ranged from 37 percent in medicine to 68 percent in chemistr>. Information 
by other students were most often mentioned in medicine (66 °b) and business 
administration (63 ®o), while the respective proportions were clearly less in history 
(44 ”o) and chemi.stry (46 ® o). Visual infonnation at the home institution was least 
often stated by chemistry students (47 °o) and most often by students of mechani- 
cal engineering (60 ®o). This figures are similar to those found for ECTS students 
of the previous year. 

fhe importance of academic staff as a source of information about the fXTS 
programme varied substantially by home country. Even in 1990 91 to 1991 92, 
three-quarters ot the students from Ireland and the United Kingdom were in- 
formed about the EC TS possibilities by their academic staff fhe respective pro- 
portion was considerable lower in the case of Dutch students (about one third). 
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Table 2.8 

Knowledge About Possibility to Study Abroad in 1991/92, by Country of 
Home Institution (percent: multiple reply possible) 
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(Question 2.1 8: Ilow did \ou gel lo know about the pt)ssibilily to study abroad within the HC TS 
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2.5 Application and Award 

The second and the third cohort of I:CTS students were asked about their experi- 
ences regarding the timing of application and award of an HRASMUS grant. Be- 
cause the comparison of the responses of both cohorts does not show any signifi- 
cant differences, the following chapter is based only on the latest available infor- 
mation i.e. the experiences of HCTS students studying abroad in 1991/92. 

Those FC rs students eventually awarded an ERASMUS grant had applied for 
it. on average, 7.4 months prior to the study period abroad. Only 2 percent applied 
at most two months prior to the sojourn, and 6 percent 3-4 months before they 
went abroad. 88 percent of the students applied 5-9 months before. Few ap- 
plications were submitted more than nine months prior to the study period (3 %). 
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Table 2.9 

Timing of Application for ECTS Support 1991/92 as Compared to the Depar- 
ture, by Country of Home Institution (percent and mean) 
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Uuostion 2 (). W hen did >oii iippK for an l-.C I'S-supportcd period ahroadV 



As I'ahle 2.9 shows, the proportion of students applying at least half a year before 
their departure varied from 24 percent in Portugal to 71 percent in Germany. The 
a\'crage time of application varied from 5.5 months (Portugal) to 8.5 months prior 
to departure (Cjreece). Onl\ a small variation in the timing of application could be 
observed b} field of study. 

Students were informed on a\eraie 4.4 months prior to departure that tliey 
were accepted for study abroad. Onl\ 13 percent were informed more than si.\ 
months in advance: most students were informed between three and four months 
prior (44 ”o), and 16 percent only within the last two month before departure. 

Late information, i.e. within the last two months prior to departure, was most 
often experienced by students of mechanical engineering (27 ®o) and chemistry 
(20 u). On average, students in mechanical engineering were notified latest of all 
about their acceptance for the LXTS studv period (3.6 months) though this could 
be explained to scmie extent by the relatively late timing of their applications (6,5 
months prior as compared to 7.4 months on a\ cragc of all F-CIS students), l-arli- 
esi Motitlcation about acceptance was reported b\ students of business administra- 
tion (4.8 months prior to the departure). I he timing ol“ acceptance varied to a 
smaller extent according to the host countrx' than according to the home country. 
As regards home countrv. latest notiilcation of acceptance was reported by Portu- 
guese students (3.3 months) while Irish (5,8 months), Greek and British students 
(5.2 months each) were notified earliest (see Table 2,10). 
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Table 2.10 

Timing of Notification About the Acceptance for the FCTS Period 1991/92, 
by Country of Home Institution (percent and mean) 
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(.)iicslion 2.^ When were mhi liwit >ou luid been accepted lor >our slud\ period 

iV) I 02 abroad*’ 



All Danish. Greek. Irish. Dutch. Portuguese and British students reported that they 
received an I- RASMUS grant. The proportion of respondents from the remaining 
countries who received an LRASMIJS grant ranged from 80 percent in the case of 
Spain to 91 percent in the case ofltaly. 

On average. PC fS .students were informed about 3.1 months prior to departure 
that they would receive an TRASMUS grant. I he time span between application 
and aw ard lasted on avenige about four months. 

Among those 76 percent informed more than 2 weeks prior to departure. 12 
percent were informed 1-2 months prior and about one-third each were informed 
.V4 months prior, and finalK' 5 and more months prior to departure to the host 
countr\ . A reialively high proportion oi' students did not know even as late as one 
month before departure w helher they had been awarded an l-RASMUS grant: 

- 12 percent were informed within two weeks before and after the departure; 

- 7 percent were informed about the award at a later stage during the stUdy pe- 
riod abrtuid; and 

- 2 percent were informed only after their return to the host institution. 

As lable 2.11 shows, very late information, not earlier than two weeks prior to 
departure, was most often reported b\ German students (4.^ "o). On the other 
hand, late information was rare for Italian (none) and Belgian students (8 ^^b). Re- 
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garding field of study very late information was frequent!)' stated b\ students of 
mechanical engineering (29 %) but was an exception for students of histor>' (4 %). 

F.CTS students received information on the amount of the award on average 
about three weeks before the departure with 47 percent informed prior to the de- 
parture. 22 percent at the time of departure and 3 1 percent after the departure to 
the host country. Altogether, there was. on average, a time lag of about 2 1'2 
months between the notification of the ERASMUS grant and the information 
about the amount granted. 



Table 2.11 

Timing of Notification of Receipt of ERASMUS Grant 1991/92, by Country 
of Home Institution (percent and mean) 
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In the majority of all EC member states, about half (or slightly less than halO of 
the students were informed late, i.e. not earlier than two weeks prior to departure, 
about the amount of grant awarded. Only Dutch (30 %), Portuguese (34 %), Irish 
(34 %), and Danish students (38 %) were less likely to be informed at a late stage. 
Regarding the field of study the highest proportion of students informed at a late 
stage about the amount of ERASMUS grant was observed in mechanical engi- 
neering (62 ®b) and medicine (61 %). Students of history were informed earliest, 
as Table 2.12 shows. 



Tabic 2.12 

Timing of Information About the Amount of ERASMUS Grant 1991/92, by 
Country of Home Institution (percent and mean) 
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l-inaliy, students received the first payment of their ERASMUS grant on average 
?vo months after tlieir departure to the host country. Onl\ 9 percent received the 
first payment more tlian two weeks prior to departure. On the other hand, 13 per- 
cent recei\ ed their ERASMUS grant onl\ after returning to the home institution, 
as Table 2.13 shows. 



Tabic 2.13 

Timing of Receipt of the First Payment of ERASMUS Grant 1991/92, by 
Country of Home Institution (percent and mean) 
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Ver\ late receipt of the first l-RASMUS grant, i.e. later than two months after the 
arrival in the host countrv, was reported by 28 percent of the EC’IS students. Ihe 
proportion of those receiving the first payment ver\ late was high among Spanish 
(47 ""o), Italian (45 ^)) and french students (42 %). Eow proportions in this respect 
could be observed amonu Dutch students (3 ^’o), Danish (4 ”o) and Irish students 
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(5 %). Regarding the field of study, ver>' late receipt of the first payment was 
stated most often by the students of mechanical engineering (41 %), business ad- 
ministration and chemistr>’ (28 % each). 

In summarising the typical timing of application, award and financial support 
by half of the ECTS students ranging closest to the average, we note that students 
hoping to be awarded an ERASMUS grant in 1991/92 t\pically had to appl\ 5-9 
months prior to the study abroad period. They got to know as a rule 3-6 months 
prior to departure whether they were accepted and they were officially notified 
that they received an ERASMUS grant mostly between 1-5 months prior to their 
departure. They got to know the amount of grant mostly between three months be- 
fore and two months after their departure and they typically received the first 
payment of the grant between the time of departure and three months later. 

It is certainly justified to argue that the following proporions of ECTS students 
were informed or supported extraordinarily late: 16 percent were informed only 
during the last two months before their departure that they were accepted for the 
study period abroad while 25 percent did not know for sure even two weeks be- 
fore the departure whether they would be awarded an ERASMUS grant. Some 53 
percent did not know as late as two weeks before departure how much ERASMUS 
support they would receive and 61 percent had not received any ERASMUS 
money two weeks after their arrival at the host institution. In comparing these fig- 
ures with those of the preceding year, no significant changes in the enhancement 
of the administrative procedures could be observed. On the other hand, the in- 
creasing number of ECTS students did not lead to a worsening of the administra- 
tive procedures within the programme in those respects. 
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Academic and Administrative Support 



3.1 Ways and Areas of Preparation 

As a rule, students have to anticipate the challenges presented by life and study 
abroad and to prepare themselves in various ways prior to the study abroad period. 
It is generally assumed that preparation helps reduce feelings of uncertainty and 
ensures the acquisition of knowledge necessary to ease integration and to cope 
with the academic requirements during the study period abroad. Because of the 
rapid start of the ECTS pilot programme in 1989 '90, the extent of preparation of 
ECTS students was significantly lower than it was among ICP students in 
1988/89. One could assume that the preparatory provisions as well as students' 
preparatory' activities increased over time. 

In fact: 

- the proportion of students preparing themselves through self-stud\ increased 
steadily from 65 percent in 1989/90 to 71 percent in 1990-91 and finally 73 
percent in 1991 '92: 

- the use of written material increased from 46 percent in the first year to 55 per- 
cent in the second year of ECTS. In the third year of ECTS, this way of prepa- 
ration decreased to the same level observed in the >car ot the inauguration of 
ECTS: 

- attendance in optional preparatory courses grew from 38 percent in the first 
year to 44 percent in the second year and remained stable in the third year 
(43"«): 

- no changes could be observed regarding the proportion ol students taking part 
in preparatory meetings. About 22 percent ot each cohort of l.C IS students 
surve\ed reported this way of preparation: and 
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- attending mandatory courses of preparation for the study period abroad was re- 
ported by about 15 percent each of ECTS students participating in the first and 
the second \ear, In the third \ear, the proportion reached 20 percent, 



Table 3.1 

Ways of Preparation for the Study Period Abroad 1991/92, by Field of Study 
(percent: niiiltiple reply possible) 
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Uuc^tion 3 1 . llou did \i)u prepare for >our sta> abroad before you actualh left? W'liat courses 
did >oii attend'.’ If>ou attended courses, were tlie> part of the regular stiid> course ptogramme 
(iiLiideinie credit, recognition granted)'.* 



Although some preparator\ activities in the framework of FCTS expanded, they 
remained b\ and large less frequent than found, on average, within the framework 
of the iC'Ps. Onl> the attendance in optional courses was mentioned more often by 
fX' rs than ICP students. A lack of preparatory provisions offered by the insti- 
tutions of higher education participating in IXTS seem to have caused more 
PXTS ::tiidenls to prepare themselves by self-study (71 ”o in 1990 91 as compared 
to 6h of IC'P students in comparable \ears). 

In looking at the use ol the most highly organised preparatory provisions as re- 
ported b\ IX' rs students 1991 92, we note that: 

- 20 percent of the I X' fS students (see fable 3. 1 ) participated in mandatory pre- 
paratorv courses (sometimes additionally in optional :ourses and or meetings): 
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- 34 percent participated at Ic'^st in optional preparatory courses (sometimes also 
in meetings): and 

- 7 percent attended at least preparatory meetings as a minimum. 

Thus, a total of 61 percent of 1991/92 ECTS students participated in preparator>' 
meetings and courses (62 % of ECTS students 1990-91 and 55 % of ECTS stu- 
dents 1989/90). Of the remaining students: 

- 29 percent reported that they had prepared themselves for the study period 
abroad without attending meetings and courses (though possibly with the help 
of written material provided); 

- 7 percent stated that they went abroad without any specific preparation: and 

- 3 percent did not provide an\' information on whether they had prepared them- 
selves and. if so. how. 

Participation rates in preparatory courses or meetings ranged from 50 percent in 
medicine to about two-thirds of students in chemistr> and mechanical engineering. 

In 1991 92. lowest participation rates in preparatory courses or meetings were 
marked, as lable 3.2 shows, in the case of ECTS students from Belgium (41 ^o) 
and Greece (47 ®o). The respective participation rate was highest among Irish 
(76 °o), German (7 1 ^o) and Danish students (70 ®o). 



Table 3.2 

Ways of Preparation for the Study Period Abroad 1991/92, by Country of 
Home Institution (percent: multiple reply possible) 
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The data available allow us to evamine how many students actually could have 
made use of courses or meetings before the study abroad period. Preparatory 
means were offered to 62 percent of the ECTS students in 1991/92 - 8 percent less 
than in the preceding year and the same proportion as in 1989/90, the year of in- 
auguration of the ECTS programme. In most countries, two-thirds of the students 
in 1991 92 or even more were provided with prcparatoiy means, in contrast with 
less than half of the Greek (47 %) and Danish students (48 %). By and large, we 
note that the level of participation in preparatoiy' activities on the part of the stu- 
dents was clearly influenced by the preparatoiy' provisions offered by the insti- 
tutions. 



Table 3.3 

Ways of Preparation for the Study Period Abroad 1991/92 Regarding Society 
and Culture of Host Country, by Field of Study (percent: multiple replv possi- 
ble) 
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Oucstion 3 1:1 low Jid >ou prepare for \our sta\ abroad before \ou actually left? What courses 
did >ou attend'^ If >ou attended courses, were the> part of the regular sjud> course programme 
(academic credit/rec(^gnitioii granted)? 



About 40 percent of the participants in preparatorv courses reported that at least 
some of those courses were part of the regular course programme. This was most 
often stated by British (67 ® b) and least often by (}reek students ( 1 7 %). 
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Students were asked to specify their ways of preparation in terms of four dif- 
ferent topics: 

- 80 percent of the ECTS students in 1991 '92 prepared themselves through 
learning a foreign language (as compared to 77% of the ECTS students 
1990/91 and 69 % of the ECTS students 1989/90), 13 percent of these with the 
help of respective mandatory courses provided (see Table 3.6); 

- 67 percent regarding practical matters (65% and 56%), 15 percent of those 
with the help of meetings (see Table 3.5); 

- 61 percent as regards host country culture and society (56 % and 5 1 %), 7 per- 
cent of these with the help of respective courses provided (see Table 3.3); and 

- 47 percent reported academic preparation (42 % and 35 %), 13 percent with the 
help of respective courses provided (see Table 3.4); 



Table 3.4 

Ways of Academic Preparation for the Study Period Abroad 1991/92, 
by Field of Study (percent; multiple reply possible) 
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41 


62 


50 


Not licked 


2 


4 


T 


6 


1 


3 


Total 


10^) 


115 


105 


10^) 


107 


KW 


(lU 


(155) 


(71) 


(%) 


(149) 


(llO) 


(581) 



Qiicslinii 1 ; 1 Io\n did you prepare for your slay abroad before you acUially left? \\'hal courses 
did >ou allend? H \ou attended courses, were they part ol the regular study course programme 
(aeadeinie credit recognition granted)'.’ 



The increasing number of students in each of the four areas who prepared them- 
selves in various w ays could be on one hand an expression of the increasing sen- 
sitivity for the importance of preparation on more simply, be due to the fact that 
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liCTS students of the second and the third year were informed at an earlier stage 
about their opportunity to study abroad and. thus, could prepare themselves more 
thoroughly. 

About two-thirds of ECTS students 1991/92 prepared themselves on practical 
matfers and the culture and society of the host country, mostly through self-study 
and the use of written material - only 5 percent attended courses for those pur- 
poses. The highest proportion of students preparing themselves on practical mat- 
ters and on host country culture and society were from Germany, Ireland and the 
Netherlands, while Belgian. Danish and Italian students paid least attention to 
those aspects. 



Table 3.5 

Ways of Preparation for the Study Period Abroad 1991/92 Regarding Practi- 
cal Matters of Living and Studying in Host Country, by Field of Study 
(percent; multiple reply possible) 









I'ield of study 






Total 




Husiness 

administration 


1 listory 


C'hcmistry 


Medicine 


Mechanical 

engineering 




\\ ntten material 


32 


39 


31 


32 


27 


32 


Meetings 


15 


10 


16 


14 


17 


15 


C'ourses: mandator) 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 


Courses: optional 


2 


4 


2 


3 


8 


4 


Self-stud) 


37 


34 


32 


40 


33 


36 


No preparation stated 


34 


27 


34 


26 


32 


30 


Not ticked 


2 


4 


2 


6 


1 


3 


lotal 


123 


120 


119 


121 


120 


121 


(n) 


(155) 


(71) 


(96) 


(149) 


(110) 


(581) 



Question .>.1 : How did you prepare for your stay abroad before you aetually left? W'hat eourses 
did >ou attend'^ lf\oii attended eourses. were the\ part of the regular study eourse programme 
(academic eredit'reargnition granted)? 



Less than half of HCTS students participated in any academic preparation for the 
study period abroad. Again, self-study prevailed, while only 13 percent of the stu- 
dents prepared themselves academically by attending courses. Courses offering 
academic preparation were most often attended by students in business admini- 
stration (16 %) and least often by students in medicine (10 %). Not a single stu- 
dent from Belgium and Greece attended courses for academic preparation. 

\iC\'S students in 1991/92 gave the highest priority to foreign language prepa- 
ration: 80 percent prepared themselves linguistically, thereby 52 percent through 
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self-sludv and 49 percent through participation in courses, while 13 percent at- 
tended mandator)' language courses. 



Table 3.6 

Ways of Linguistic Preparation for the Study Period Abroad 1991/92, 
by Field of Study (percent; multiple reply possible) 





Business 

adminis- 

tration 


I list’ors' 


1‘ield of stud>- 
C'hemistry Medicine 


Mechanical 

engineering 


Total 


Written material 


14 


() 


10 


10 


13 


1 1 


Meetings 


1 


0 


0 


2 


3 


1 


C ourses: mandators 


21 


15 


20 




6 


13 


Courses: optional 


^1 


39 


34 


34 


53 


39 


.'^elf-siudy 


45 


39 


48 


65 


55 


52 


preparation staled 


23 


18 


15 


16 


13 


17 


Not ticked 


2 


4 


2 


6 


1 


3 


Total 


143 


123 


129 


136 


143 


136 


(n) 


(155) 


(71) 


(96) 


(149) 


(110) 


(581) 



Question 3.1: Iknv did \ou prepare Idr sour sta> abroad before you aetually left? What courses 
did >011 attend? If >ou attended eourses. were they part of the regular study eourse programme 
(aeademie erediUreeognition granted)? 



Students going to Belgium, Denmark and Ireland took part less often in linguistic 
preparation than students going to other European countries. In the case of Bel- 
gium, this might be due to the fact that about a tenth each of the ECTS students 
hosted in Belgium were from France and the Netherlands and therefore did not 
need any language preparation. Almost all students going to Portugal, the Nether- 
lands, Italy and Spain prepared themselves linguistically. Participation in foreign 
language courses was most frequent among students going to Portugal (100%) 
and Spain (6 1 %). 

Altogether, a relatively low percentage of students enrolled in medicine (34 ^''o) 
did not prepare themselves linguistically compared to students from other fields. 
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Table 3.7 

Ways of Linguistic Preparation for the Study Period Abroad 1991/92, 
by Host Country (percent; multiple reply possible) 













Host counlrs 










Total 




13 


D 


DK 


H 


i* 


GR 


1 


IRI. 


NI. 


P 


UK 




V^'riuen material 


10 


8 


13 


16 


13 


17 


17 


0 


7 


0 


11 


ll 


Meetings 


0 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


I 


1 


Courses: mandatory 


3 


12 


6 


17 


9 


0 


6 


17 


43 


0 


16 


13 


('ourscs; optional 


35 


39 


19 


45 


53 


25 


48 


29 


14 


100 


31 


39 


SeU-stiid> 


48 


38 


56 


58 


56 


50 


67 


52 


71 


50 


46 


52 


No preparation 
staled 


2b 


24 


31 


12 


9 


17 


13 


29 


0 


0 


19 


17 


\ot licked 


10 


3 


0 


0 


S 


8 


0 


2 


0 


0 


3 


3 


1 (^tal 


132 


124 


125 


151 


147 


117 


156 


129 


136 


150 


128 


136 


(n) 


(31) 


(66) 


(h>) 


(69) 


(98) 


(12) 


(54) 


(42) 


(14) 


(6) (173) 


(581) 



Question 3.1 : Hosv did >ou prepare for your stay abroad before you actually let\? What courses 
did >ou attend? If \ou attended courses, ssere they part of the regular study course programme 
(academic crediL'recognition granted)? 



3.2 Assessment of Preparatory Provisions 



The assessment of the preparatory provisions turned out not to be very enthusias- 
tic. The overall assessment was 3,1 in 1991/92 on a scale from 1 = "ver\- good" to 
5 ~ "very poor" (3.2 in the preceding year and 3.0 in 1989/90). Provisions of 
preparation regarding practical matters of living and studying in the host country^ 
and those regarding host country culture and socieu were rated worst (3.3 each). 
Better ratings than in the preceding year could be observed regarding means of 
academic preparation (3.0 as compared n 3,t), Means of foreign language prepa- 
ration were most favourably assessed (2,3 . compared to 2.6 in the preceding 
year and 2,5 in 1989/90). 

As Table 3.8 shows, ECTS students 1991/91 v^nrolled in mechanical engineer- 
ing assessed preparatory provisions slightly better, in general, than students of the 
other fields of study. History (3.6) and medical students (3.4) were least satisfied 
with preparatory means on practical matters of living and studying abroad as well 
as regarding the society and culture of the host country (3.4 and 3.6). Academic 
preparation was most negatively assessed by students in mechanical engineering 
(3,3) and history and chemistry students were least satisfied with linguistic prepa- 



ration (2,8 and 2.7). 
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in excluding provisions tor foreign language preparation, which are generally 
most positively assessed, we observe that notably French and Greek ECTS stu- 
dents rated the preparatory provisions of their home institutions more negatively 
than students from other countries. As Table 3.9 shows, Danish and Italian stu- 
dents were most satisfied with the preparatory provisions. 



Assessment of Preparatory Provision for the Study Period Abroad 1991/92, 
by Field of Study (mean*) 









Field tU'.slud) 






foial 




Business 


Ilislor)- 


C’liemistr) 


Medicine 


Medianical 






dminisiration 








engineering 




Practical mailers 


3 2 


.Vh 


3 2 


3.4 


3.3 


3.3 


Socicl) and culture 


2.9 


.v4 


3.3 


3.6 


3.3 


3.3 


.\cademie preparation 


2.9 


3\ 


2 7 


2.8 


3.3 


3.0 


1 inguisiic preparaliim 


"> ■; 


2 8 


2.7 


2.4 


2.2 


2.5 


PreparaU'r\ prew ision 
o\erall 


.vO 


3 ..1 


3.2 


3.1 


2.9 


3.1 


(n) 


(64) 


(31) 


(52) 


(62) 


(60) 


(269) 



()ucstion 3.1. 11ms do sou assess liic prcparalors prosisitui'.' 
* On a scale from 1 ' "\er> good" 5 "\er> poor" 



Table 3.9 

Assessment of Preparatory Provision for the Study Period Abroad 1991/92, 
by Country of Home Institution of Higher Education (mean*) 





B 


1) 


1)K 


C'oimtr) of home institution 
1 1 (iR 1 IRI. 


N1 


P 


VK 


fotal 


Practical matters 


2 7 


3.3 


3.8 


3 4 


4.2 


3.3 


2.6 


3 . 3 


3.1 


3.0 


3.1 


3.3 


SocietN and culture 


3 0 


3.6 


2 


3.4 


3.8 


3.0 


2.7 


2.5 


3.5 


2.0 


2.9 


3.3 


Academic preparation 


3 3 


3 1 


2.3 


3.1 


3.3 


3.8 


2.5 


2.7 


3 2 


2.3 


2.6 


3.0 


1 mguistic preparation 


2 3 


2.3 


1.4 


2.5 


2.7 


3.3 


2.6 


2.1 


2 2 


2.9 


2.5 


2.5 


Preparator) pro\ ision 
me rail 


3 0 


3.2 


2.5 


2.8 


3.5 


3.4 


2.5 


3.3 


3.0 


3 0 


3.1 


3.1 


(n) 


(10) 


(57) 


(11) 


(40) 


(44) 


(13) 


(28) 


(14) ( 


21) 


(10) 


(21) 


(269) 



()iicstion 3 2: I low do>ou assess the preparal('r\ pnwisionV 
* On a scale IVoni 1 ' ”\er> good" to 5 "\cr> poor" 
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3.3 Assistance and Advice Provided by Home and Host Institution 

In addition to issues of preparation, students were also asked about the assistance, 
guidance, and advice they were provided by their home and by their host institu- 
tions concerning the study period abroad, They were asked to state both the extent 
to which they were provided assistance ("substantial”, "modest", "none"), and the 
degree of satisfaction they felt with the assistance (scale from I "ver>' high" to 5 
= "very low"). I'hey were provided a list of 12 identical categories for both, assis- 
tance from home and host institution and two additional categories with regard to 
the host institution which refer - like the questions about preparation - to academic 
issues, foreign language, host culture and society, as well as practical matters 
abroad. Further, students were asked about the advice and assistance provided by 
the home and host institution regarding personal matters and information about 
the ECTS programme, While foreign language, academic and personal matters 
were referred to in an aggregate way, specific aspects of living and studs ing 
abroad w'cre addressed, as well as aspects of the culture and society of the host 
country. 

Almost all students in 199192 were provided assistance in one way or the 
other. Less than one percent reported no assistance in any of the 14 categories by 
the host institution of higher education; in addition, one percent reported no assis- 
tance by the home institution. Except for information about the ECTS scheme and 
financial matters, the respective host institutions provided more assistance than 
the home institutions, as a comparison of Tables 3.10 and 3.11 indicates. 

Assistance varied substantially by area. No assistance, guidance, and advice 
was provided, according to the students' statements, regarding: 

- living and studying abroad (4 % of the students by the home institution and 2 
percent by the host institution); 

- information about the ECTS programme (7 and 28 % respectively); 

- academic matters (24 and 12 % respectively); 

- as regards foreign language training, no guidance by the home institution was 
reported by 38 percent of the students as compared w ith 28 percent by the host 
institution; 

- culture and society (5,S and 9 respectively); and finally 

- 56 percent of the students did not report any guidance regarding personal mat- 
ters by the home institution compared to 40 percent by the host institution of 
higher education. 

fhe proportion of 1991/92 HCTS students stating the various kinds of assistance 
and advice provided by home and host institution was almost identical to those re- 
ported by the preceding F.CTS student cohorts, .Again, we observe neither an in- 
crease in support nor a decline, 
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Tabic 3.10 

Assistance/Guidance/Advicc Concerninj^ the Study Period Abroad 1991/92 
Provided by Home Institution, by Country of Home Institution (percent) 



C'ountr> (if homo institution Total 

n I) l)K 1- 1' (iR 1 IKI N1 V I'K 



Information 
about K(T‘S 



Subsuinlial 


56 


42 


17 


54 


51 


41 


48 


45 


S5 


28 


52 


42 


Miulcst 


S i 


50 


85 


41 


58 


48 


50 


45 


45 


67 


50 


51 


Noi\c at all 




X 


0 


5 


12 


10 


2 


10 




(1 


8 


7 


Hcj'ist ration, 
course selection. 

Subslanlial 


■> ■> 


24 


0 


45 


26 


54 


48 


10 


28 


50 


11 


50 


Modest 




4X 


57 


57 


55 


45 


41 


70 


67 


50 


50 


46 


None at all 


15 


28 


55 


20 


50 


21 


11 


20 


5 


1 1 


50 


25 


Accommodation 


Subslanlial 


12 


15 


14 


52 


10 


T7 


41 


50 


25 


50 


8 


25 


Modesl 


■U) 


20 


45 


54 


54 


40 


26 


40 


48 


50 


58 


55 


None at all 


•12 


56 


41 


55 


47 


55 


3 


50 


28 


1 1 


54 


42 


Matters rejiardiny 
financial support 

Subslanlial 


44 


10 


50 


28 


26 


27 


20 


65 


60 


22 


10 


20 


Modesl 


.''7 


40 


65 


44 


54 


47 


50 


55 


40 


56 


62 


40 


None al all 


1^) 


52 


4 


28 


20 


■>7 


50 


0 


0 


22 


10 


25 


Practical matters 


Subslanlial 


S 




22 


15 


8 


15 


22 


5 


5 


6 


8 


0 


Modest 




24 


■>2 


T? 


21 


50 


18 


40 


50 


20 


27 


25 


None al all 




'■4 


s'" 


60 


71 


57 


60 


55 


65 


65 


65 


65 


Academic matters 


Substantial 


20 


21 


0 


54 


22 


15 


22 


25 


8 


22 


0 


21 


Modest 


56 


55 


52 


51 


48 


70 


57 


60 


65 


72 


57 


55 


None al all 


24 


26 


50 


15 


M) 


17 


22 


15 


28 


6 


54 


24 


W ork placement 
matters 

Subslanlial 


i:> 


1 1 


6 


0 


14 


20 


10 


0 


50 


0 


18 


12 


Modesl 


15 


41 


10 


ll 


55 


25 


58 


57 


55 


44 


24 


20 


None al .dl 


■’5 


48 


75 


8 ‘J 


52 


55 


45 


45 


55 


56 


50 


50 


Inform, about 
host inst. 

Subslanlial 


11 


1 1 


0 


20 


1 1 


17 


15 


21 


8 


17 


14 


1 ^ 


Modesl 


56 


S2 


50 


40 


45 


45 


52 


42 


65 


50 


42 


40 


None at all 


55 


7 


61 


51 


44 


40 


55 


57 


28 


55 


44 


57 



Uo ho com ) 



o 
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Total 



(Tabic 3.10 com.) Countr> of home institution 





H 


1) 


1)K 


t: 


1- 


(iR 


I 


IRI. 


Nl. 


P 


i:r 




l.anguage training 


Substantial 


17 


19 


19 


21 


21 


23 


20 


22 


26 


33 


34 


22 


Modest 


50 • 


34 


38 


37 


41 


40 


34 


39 


49 


56 


43 


40 


None at all 


.33 


46 


43 


42 


37 


37 


45 


39 


26 


11 


23 


38 


Host country 


Substantial 


4 


3 


0 


7 


5 


3 


16 


0 


0 


II 


11 


6 


.Modest 


37 


30 


9 


31 


31 


40 


40 


40 


50 


44 


35 


34 


None at all 


59 


67 


91 


62 


64 


57 


44 


60 


50 


44 


54 


61 


I.ocal communit) 
of host inst. 

Substantial 


4 


6 


0 


8 


I 


7 


14 


5 


13 


0 


3 


6 


Modest 


27 


19 


0 


2"7 


16 


40 


26 


20 


43 


33 


19 


24 


None at all 


09 


74 


100 


65 


S3 


53 


60 


75 


45 


67 


78 


70 


Personal matters 


Substantial 


13 


10 


10 


11 


18 


17 


23 


0 


8 


0 


3 


12 


Modest 


4b 


32 


15 


28 


45 


17 


25 


16 


44 


56 


24 


32 


None at all 


42 


58 


75 


61 


3"’ 


67 


52 


84 


49 


44 


73 


56 


(n) 


(24) ( 


1 IX) 


(20) 


(oy> 


(78) 


(30) 


(44) 


(19) 


(39) 


(16) 


(37) 


(524) 



(>ucstion 4.2: To what c.vtcnt were >ou pro\ ided with assistance/guidance/ad\ ice concerning 
\our TX' TS ^tud^ period 1991-02 abroad. b> \our home institution prior to the stud> period 
abroad? 



It was expected that host institutions would play a more important role in assis- 
tance concerning the study period abroad than the home institutions of higher 
education, because the host institutions arc in the position to provide such assis- 
tance more directK and more immediately. If the respective institutions provided 
assistance in accordance to their potential, one would expect that students' satis- 
faction with the assistance provided would not differ substantially. Tables 3.12 
and 3.13. however, show that students were less satisfied with the assistance and 
advice provided by the home institution (3.2 on average for all categories) than by 
the host institution (2.7). Both of these scores were almost identical to the ratings 
by HCTS students in 1990/91 and 1 989 '90 and slightly better than the respective 
ratings recorded b\ ICP students 1990/91. 

In general, we i.ote that there is a positive correlation between the amount of 
assistance offered and the degree of satisfaction felt about it. This shows that there 
was a corresponding demand for assistance, guidance, and advice and that good 
support provided was appreciated in general. Similar results were observed in all 
surveys of ICP and I:CTS students undertaken. 
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Table 3.11 

Assistance/Guidance/Advice Concerning the Study Period Abroad 1991/92 
Provided by Host Institution, by Host Country (percent) 



1 lost country Total 





B 


0 


1)K 




I* 


GR 


I 


IRL 


NL 


P 


UK 




Information about 
EC TS 

Substantial 


62 


29 


43 


22 


17 


25 


15 


23 


21 


0 


34 


27 


Modest 


28 


42 


36 


45 


47 


50 


50 


48 


57 


83 


44 


45 


None at all 


U) 


29 


21 


33 


36 


25 


35 


30 


21 


17 


23 


28 


Registration, 
course selection 

Substantial 


83 


39 


80 


52 


46 


58 


40 


51 


57 


17 


60 


53 


Modest 


17 


44 


7 


36 


47 


42 


42 


34 


•29 


50 


34 


37 


None at all 


0 


17 


13 


12 


6 


0 


17 


15 


14 


33 


6 


10 


Accommodation 


Substantial 


66 


68 


75 


31* 


51 


42 


-15 


49 


79 


0 


75 


58 


Modest 


31 


25 


13 


29 


30 


50 


30 


37 


21 


67 


17 


26 


None at all 


3 


8 


13 


40 


19 


8 


25 


15 


0 


33 


9 


16 


Matters regarding 
financial support 

Substantial 


10 


5 


0 


9 


8 


0 


10 


5 


7 


0 


9 


7 


Modest 


21 


21 


50 


13 


26 


67 


25 


18 


7 


17 


28 


24 


None at all 


69 


74 


50 


78 


66 


33 


65 


78 


86 


83 


63 


68 


Practical matters 


Substantial 


39 


26 


31 


17 


18 


30 


26 


20 


29 


0 


31 


27 


Modest 


31 


39 


56 


29 


45 


30 


30 


28 


57 


40 


36 


36 


None at all 


10 


55 


13 


55 


38 


40 


43 


53 


14 


60 


33 


37 


Academic matters 


Substantial 


55 


30 


56 


43 


39 


33 


46 


38 


36 


0 


59 


46 


Modest 


45 


47 


25 


48 


45 


58 


46 


50 


43 


67 


34 


43 


None at all 


0 


■> 


19 


9 


16 


8 


8 


13 


21 


33 


6 


12 


\N ork placement 
matters 

Substantial 


44 


17 


55 


17 


54 


17 


21 


21 


50 


0 


36 


34 


Nb^dest 


33 


30 


27 


37 


25 


50 


21 


43 


13 


0 


32 


30 


None at all 


VI 


55 


18 


46 


21 


33 


58 


36 


38 


too 


32 


36 



(to be cont ) 
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( I'ablc 3.11 com.) 1 lost country Total 

B 1) l)K !•: r GR 1 IRL NI. P I’K 



Inform, about 
host inst. 



Substantial 


43 


29 


40 


29 


28 


42 


25 


28 


3b 


17 


46 


35 


Modest 


50 


38 


33 


50 


54 


42 


59 


53 


50 


17 


40 


46 


None at all 


-1 


33 


27 


21 


18 


17 


lb 


20 


14 


67 


14 


19 


Lan^ua^c training 


Substantial 


52 


48 


50 


44 


37 


70 


43 


21 


79 


17 


38 


42 


Modest 


41 


20 


31 


3b 


30 


20 


35 


37 


14 


67 


30 


31 


None at all 


7 


31 


19 


20 


33 


10 


22 


42 


7 


17 


32 


28 


Most country 


Sub>tantial 


28 


14 


40 


24 


23 


3 b 


21 


23 


29 


17 


15 


20 


Modest 


45 


43 


33 


39 


40 


55 


37 


28 


3b 


0 


4b 


41 


None at all 


28 


43 


27 


37 


38 


9 


42 


50 


3 b 


83 


39 


39 


Local communit\ 
of host inst. 

Substantial 


21 


20 




2b 




18 


18 


23 


21 


17 


34 


2b 


.Modest 


52 


48 




38 


37 




45 


33 


3b 


0 


39 


41 


None at all 


28 


31 


33 


3b 


3b 


9 


37 


44 


43 


oc 


27 


33 


Personal matters 


Substantial 


39 


15 


40 


31 


17 


42 


10 


21 


14 


33 


34 


26 


Modest 


25 


33 


27 


27 


31 


33 


40 


45 


43 


33 


3b 


34 


None at all 


3b 


52 


33 


42 


52 


25 


50 


34 


43 


33 


30 


40 


Social contacts 


Substantial 


21 


32 


47 


42 


23 


b4 


23 


38 


50 


17 


37 


33 


Modest 


52 


41 


40 


35 


41 


18 


4b 


33 


3b 


33 


35 


38 


None at all 


28 


27 


13 




35 


18 


31 


28 


14 


50 


29 


28 


Cultural, recrea- 
tional acti> itics 

Substantial 


b2 


38 


47 


49 


41 


18 


23 


57 


50 


17 


64 


49 


Modest 


31 


39 


20 


31 


45 


55 


4b 


25 


43 


17 


27 


34 


None at all 






3 3 


20 


14 


27 


31 


18 


7 


b7 


9 


17 


(n) 


(29) 


(bb) 


(15) 


«)5) 


(94) 


(11) 


(52) 


(40) 


(14) 


(b) 


(169) 


(561) 



(Question 4 2 To uluU extent uere \ou prov iiieil uith iissisUincc/t,uiidanee'advice eonceming 
\'om- 1 (■ I S slud> pciiod abroad. In \ our home institutin prior to the stiid\ period 

abroad” 
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Table 3.12 

Degree of Satisfaction with Assistance/Guidance/Advice Provided by Home 
Institution in 1991/92, by Country of Home Institution (mean*) 











Countrx of home institution 








fotal 




B 


1) 


OK 


F 


I- 


OR 


I 


IRl 


Nf 


P 


15K 




Infonnation about 
FX'fS 


2.2 


2.7 


3.0 


2.5 


2.7 


2.4 


2.2 


2.6 


2.4 


2.7 


2.8 


2.6 


Registration, 
counsc selection 


2.7 


3.1 


3.3 


2.^ 


3.3 


2.5 


2.2 


3 0 


3.0 


2.6 


3.5 


3.U 


Acconimotiation 


3.2 


3 5 


3.2 


*3.2 


3.4 


3.1 


2.6 


3.5 


3.3 


2.7 


3.9 


3.3 


Matters regarding 
financial support 


2.5 


3.2 


2.3 


3.5 


3 1 


3.1 


2.9 


2.3 


2 2 


3.1 


3.0 


3.0 


Practical matters 


.v4 


3.8 


3.2 


3.8 


3.9 


3.8 


3.3 


3.9 


3.6 


3.4 


3.7 


3.7 


.Academic matters 


2 7 


3.1 


3.4 


3 0 


3.2 


3 3 


2.9 


2.8 


3.3 


2.9 


3.6 


3 1 


Work placement 
matters 


.v7 


3.2 


3.1 


4.3 


3.5 


3.8 


3.3 


3.7 


2.8 


4.1 


3.7 


3 6 


Inform, about 
host institution 


.VO 


3.1 


3 . 3 


3 4 


3.5 


3.3 


3.1 


3.2 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


3.3 


1 anguage training 


2 7 


3.2 


3.0 


3.6 


3.2 


3 0 


2.9 


2.8 


2.4 


2.8 


2.8 


3.1 


1 lost countr> 


5 2 


3.5 


3.4 


3.8 


3.6 


3.7 


3.1 


3.5 


3.1 


3.3 


3.1 


3.5 


focal communit) 
(U'host institution 


3.5 


3.b 


3.6 


3.9 


4.0 


3.6 


3 4 


3.6 


3.1 


3.8 


3.5 


3.7 


Personal matters 


2."' 


3.2 


3.1 


3 


3.1 


3.8 


3.1 


3.7 


3.0 


3.2 


3 5 


3.3 



Question 4.2; To wluU extent were \ou pro\ ided with assistance't:uidiiiKe';ul\ ice concerning 
\our l!C"rS studs period abroad. b\ sour home institution prior to the studs period 

abroad? .‘\nd to wliat extent were sou satisfied with the assistance/guidance ads ice prosided'^ 



* On a scale from 1 "sers higli" to 5 "vers low" 

Satisfaction with assistance by the home institution of higher education differed - 
in some respects substantially - according to the countrx of the home institution, 
as 4'ablc .3.12 indicates. Italian, Belgian and Dutch BCTS students in 1991 '92 
were most satisfied, while Spanish. French and British students were least satis- 
fied with the assistance provided by their home institutions. Respective differ- 
ences according to the field of study were relatively small. 

As regards assistance and advice provided by the host institution of higher edu- 
cation. HCTS students in 1991/02 spending their study period abroad in the Neth- 
erlands. Belgium and Denmark were most satisfied and those going to Portugal. 
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ItaK and Spain least satisfied. One should bear in mind, however, that the number 
of IZCTS students going to some of these countries was relatively small. 



Table 3.13 

Degree of Satisfaction with Assistance/Guidance/Advice Provided by Host In- 
stitution in 1991/92, by Host Country (mean*) 













1 lost countrv 










Total 




B 


1) 


l)K 


1-: 


I- 


CiR 


1 


IRl. 


NM. 


P 


I'K 




Intdniiation about 
rc I S programme 


2 1 


2.S 


2.4 


.'.() 


2.1 


2.6 


.2.2 


2.2 


2.3 


2 6 


2.6 


2.8 


Registration, 
course selection 


1 d 


2.S 


2.0 


2.5 


2.5 


2.0 


2.9 


2.6 


2.4 


3.8 


s 2 


2.4 


Aecommodatioii 


1.9 


2.1 


2.1 


.V4 


2.6 


2.5 


2.9 


2.6 


1.8 


4.8 


1.9 


2.4 


Ntalters regarding 
financial support 




? 2 


2.8 




.2.4 


2.9 


.2.7 


.2.4 


.2.1 


4.6 


2.4 


2.4 


Practical matters 


s 2 


T 


2.8 


.f5 


2 


2.8 


2 


.2.0 


2.5 


4.2 


2.6 


2.0 


Academic matters 


i.d 


2.S 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


2. .2 


2.6 


2.5 


2.6 


^7 


2.0 


2.4 


W ork placement 
matters 


■) 




2.5 


.2.5 


T 


2.8 


2 4 


.2.2 


2.0 




T 7 


2.8 


In'brm. about 
ho.4t institution 


2 5 


2.0 


2.6 


2.8 


2.8 


2.4 


2.8 


2.7 


2.4 


4.3 


2.2 


2.6 


1 anguage training 




2.C) 


2.4 


2.6 


2.6 


2.1 


2 8 


2.4 


1.6 


.2.7 


■> 7 


2.7 


1 lost coiintrv 




.'.() 


2.1 


.2.0 


2.8 


2.6 


2.1 


.2.1 


2.3 


3.8 


2.9 


2.9 


1 ocal commumtv 
of lu>st institution 


■) 1 


2.d 


2.4 


.2.0 


2.8 


2 6 


2.4 


.2.1 


2.4 


2 8 


2.6 


28 


Perst)nal matters 


■) 7 




2.4 


2.8 


.2 1 


2 4 


2.9 


,2.0 


2.7 


2.6 


2.5 


2.8 


S(vcial contacts 


0 


2.5 


2.1 


2.4 


.2.1 


2.0 


.2.0- 


2.6 


2.1 


2.2 


2.5 


2.7 


C ultural, recrcatumal 
aetiv ities 1 


24 


2.4 


2,2 


2. .2 


2.9 


2.7 


2.2 


1.9 


3.2 


1.8 


T 2 


(n) 




((.4) 


(14) 


(60) 


(‘)2l 


(11) 


(50) 


(41) 


(!.') 


(6) 


(U>4) 


(544) 



()uc.siion 4 2. lo uhal extent were >ou provided wiili iissistanee'^uidance tidviee eoneeming 
\our I C’ l.S Mud> period ^^2 abroad. b\ >our home institution prior to tlie studs period 
abroad ’ .\iul to wluU extent were >t)u satislicil witli tlie a'.^istance'guidiinec ails iec provided'.* 



• On a stale Irom 1 "verv high" to "verv low 



Altogether, 1 (‘IS students \iewcd both preparation for the sttidx abroad period 
and assistance concerning the study abroad period provided b\ their home instilu- 
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lion with some caution. They hnd a somewhat more positive view about the assis- 
tance provided by the host institution. These findings suggest that, in particular, 
provisions and assistance by the home institutions in these respects ought to be 
improved. 



4 



Life and Study Abroad 



4.1 Cultural and Social Activities in the Host Country 

Learning about the host country culture and society and experiencing the host 
country directly is obviously essential in order to cope with life and study in other 
countries, to serve one's own social and cultural needs in the host country and to 
enrich knowledge and competencies required in a future in which traditional 
boundaries disappear or lose their importance. ECTS students of each cohort sur- 
veyed undertook a wide range of activities abroad in order to broaden their expe- 
rience. Around 74 percent of ECTS students in 1991 '92 often had conversations 
with host countr\ students and 63 percent each with other host country nationals 
and with host country teaching staff. Listening and reading newspapers was an 
activity frequent!) undertaken by 80 percent of students and visiting museums and 
attending concerts by 75 percent of the respondents; 67 percent often experienced 
joint leisure activities with host countr> nationals, as Table 4.1 shows. 

In contrast to the findings of previous surveys on ECTS and ICP students, the 
frequency of contacts ECTS students 91/92 have had with teaching staff did not 
depend on the duration of the period abroad. Although the proportion of students 
with short stavs abroad, i.e. a period of about three months, stated frequent con- 
tacts with teaching staff of the host country (48°'o) less often than their counter- 
parts who stayed longer, no significant differences could be observed in compar- 
ing students spending 4-6 months abroad and students spending 7-12 months 
abroad (59 and 61 ”<»). Regarding an overall decrease of frequent contacts with 
teachinu staff (from 64**o to 59 one may argue that the presence of I.CIS 
students at the host institutions has become more and more a matter of procedure. 
Thus, over time, less attention will be paid to them b\ the teaching staff of the 
host countries. 
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On the other hand, the frequency of contacts with teaching staff clearly differs 
b\ field of study. .About three-quarters of students in chemistry stated frequent 
contacts while only half of the medical students reported positively on this aspect. 

HCTS students in 1991 92 spending their study period abroad in the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, Portugal and Greece most frequently had contacts with 
host country academic staff, while those going to I'rance and Germany reported 
less frequent contacts of that kind. With the exception of Ireland, communication 
outside institutions of higher education were reported far more often by students 
spending their study period abroad in the Mediterranean countries. 



Table 4.1 

Experiences anti Activities 1991/92 Abroad, by Host Country (percent*) 





U 


I) 


1)K 


1- 


1 lost country 
1- CiR 1 


IRl 


Nl. 


P 


UK 


Total 


(‘ontact uith 
teaching MalT 


55 


4^ 




52 


39 


6'' 


5“ 


54 


71 


6'' 


80 


59 


Com ersation 
with students 


n 
I ' 


"0 


81 


80 


68 


92 


6'7 


90 


64 


83 


73 


^^4 


C'om ersation with 
other people 


45 


55 


56 


83 


61 


~ 5 


83 


76 


64 


83 


53 


63 


News about 
host countrN 


74 


65 


75 


93 


79 


67 


87 


83 


57 


83 


83 


8(i 


1 ra\ elling 


‘i'l 


42 


56 


71 


60 


67 


79 


83 


79 


83 


72 


67 


Cultural actiMtics 


87 


68 


88 


78 


77 


82 


77 


63 


64 


3 .3 


77 


75 


1 eisure acti\ ities 


65 


■71 


69 


81 


59 


92 


77 


66 


50 


83 


62 


67 


(n) 


(.M) 




(U>) 


(69) 


(96) 


(i:) 


(53) 


(41) 


(14) 


(6) 


(172) 


(575) 



(,)ucslion 4.1 Please state the rrequene> lU the iollmung e.\perienL'es and activities during >our 
l.C'lSstud> period P)9 1 92 abroad' 

* Pereeni responding “ 1" or "2" on a scale (rom I "\er\ often" to 5 ■ "lun at all" 



Students enrolled in medicine reported frequent contacts and discussions with host 
coimtr> students (76 ”o) as well as with host countr\ people outside the system of 
higher education (74 ”o), as Table 4.2 shows. Activities such as visiting mtiseums, 
attending concerts etc. were most frequently reported by students in history 
(81 ^’o) and medicine (80 
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Table 4.2 

Experiences and Activities 1991/92 Abroad, by Field of Study (percent*) 









I'ield of study 






Total 




Business 

adminis- 

tration 


History 


Oiemistrv- 


Medicine 


Mechanical 

engineering 




C ontact with teaching 
staff 


56 


61 


74 


50' 


63 


59 


C'onvcrsation with 
students 


77 


69 


68 


76 


75 


74 


C onversation with 
t)lher people 


60 


60 


56 


74 


62 


63 


News about host count r> 


76 


86 


74 


X4 


82 


80 


IVavelling 


-jn 


66 


55 


65 


69 


67 


C ultural activ ities 




SI 


77 


80 


67 


75 


l eisure activ ities 


71 


1^ 


6:^ 


67 


64 


67 


(n) 


(154) 


(69) 


(95) 


(147) 


(IIO) 


(575) 



Question 4. 1 IMcasc state the trequenev of the following experiences and acli\ ities during your 
i;C‘ 1 S study period 199 >.-^2 abroad: 



* Percent responding "1" or "2“ on a scale from 1 - ''\er\ often" to 5 - "not at all" 



4.2 Accommodation in the Host Country 

Half of the students supported in the framc'vork of the 1:CTS programme in 
1991/92 were provided with university accommodation (halls of residence fur- 
nished by the institutions of higher education or other agencies in charge of ac- 
commodation of students) during the study period abroad (as compared to 57% in 
the previous vear and 55 ” o in 1 989^90). As fable 4.3 sliows, about one third of 
the students lived in an apartment or house abroad which they shared with other 
students. As compared to previous years, this type of accommodation became 
more and more important. It increased from 22 percent in 1989/90 to 31 percent in 
1990 91 and 37 percent in 1991/92. Renting of a room in a private home was 
slated b\ 7 percent of lX fS students in 1989 90. 9 percent in 1990 91 and 6 per- 
cent in 1991 92. 

fhe proportion of IX/ fS students in 199r92 provided with university accom- 
modation varied considerably according to the host country. About two-thirds of 
the students going to Cierinany (71 ‘^), (ireece (67 ”o) and the United Kingdom 
(65 ‘ho as well as more than half ol‘ the students spending their study period 
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abroad in Belgium and F'rance lived in halls of residence. On the other hand, few 
students going to Spain (4 %) lived in university halls of residence; instead, living 
in apartments or houses together with other students was most common for them 
(74 % respectively). 



Table 4.3 

Accommodation During Study Period 1991/92 at Host Institution, by Host 
Country (percent) 





E 


1) 


DK 




1 lost country 
F OR 1 


IRL 


NL 


P 


UK 


1 otal 


l "nivorsiiy 
accommodation 


58 


71 


38 


4 


54 


67 


37 


38 


43 


0 


65 


50 


Own apartment' 
house 


3 


5 


0 


0 


3 


8 


”> 


2 


0 


33 


2 


3 


ApartmenL'house 
with other students 




21 


71 


^4 


34 


17 


48 


45 


57 


50 


26 


37 


Apartmenthouse with 
parents relatives 


1 

3 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 




0 


0 


0 


1 


Apartmenthouse 
with partner/children 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


1 


1 


Room with another 
lamily 


3 


5 


25 


14 


3 


0 


9 


7 


0 


0 


3 


6 


! Intel pension' 
boarding house 


0 


0 


() 


6 


0 


8 


4 


5 


0 


0 


1 


2 


Other 

accommodation 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


0 


2 


0 


0 


17 


4 




Not ticked 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


total 1 


00 


103 


1(1(1 


101 


101 


100 


106 


100 


107 


100 


102 


102 


(n) ( 


:>i) 


(66) 


( Ui) 


( 69) 


(98) 


(12) 


(54) 


(42) 


(14) 


(6) 


(173) 


(581) 



Uiioslion 6 I : Whore did >mi live: (a) i'^imodiatoK prior to your IX' I S siud> period 1991/92 
abroad, (b) most of the time durinp. the 1 C TS study period 1991^92 abroad, and (c) where do 
Noi: li\c now? 



1 he majority of I-C'TS students in 1991 92 (62 ”o) stayed in the same place for the 
whole study period abroad, 24 percent moved once, and 14 percent twice or even 
nn»re often. On average, students changed their place of living 0.6 times during 
their stud\ period abroad (slightly less than ECl S students of previous years). 
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Only 53 percent of the HCTG students in 1991 92 could move directly into a 
regular room or other kind of accommodation upon arrival; 35 percent had to 
spend a waiting time, histing up to one week, while a further 1 1 percent waited for 
up to I month, and 3 percent of the students for more than 1 month. ECTS stu- 
dents going to Portugal (20 days) and Spain (6.8 days) had the longest waiting 
periods on average. The shortest waiting periods on average were reported by 
students studying in Belgium, the Netherlands and F*rance (up to two days on 
average). Students not being provided accommodation in university halls of resi- 
dence during their period abroad waited, on average, tw ice as long before finding 
their first regular accommodation (on average six days). 



Table 4.4 

Quality of .Accommodation in Host Country 1991/92 and in Home Country 
(mean*) 





H I) 


1)K 


(,*ountr\ 
E E (il< 


1 


IRl 


Nl 


Total 

P t'K 


In host countr\ 


(by incoming students) 


2 4 2 (1 


1 6 


2 ” 2.8 




2 4 




2 4 


7 0 2 4 2.4 


In home country 
(by suulcnts going to tlic 
icspccii\c host counir\ ) 


1.6 15 


1 


1 8 1 .6 


1 


1.8 


1.9 


1.9 


..5 1.:* l.^ 


In home countrs 


(by home students) 


1 ■' 1 “ 


I 4 


15 1.7 


2 0 


1.4 


1.6 


1.8 


2.1 2.0 1 7 


(n) 


(2")(I29) 


(23) 


(10^) (95) 


(29) 


(47) 


:20) 


(.'9, 


,1X) (3‘)) (573) 



(.)ucsiion 6.4; How uoukl \mi. in jicncral. describe the ot Ntmr iiecoiiiimxlauon in ihc 

liost counlr\ and in \our home a^untr\'.' 

* On a scale from I - '\er\ lo 5 '\er> bad" 



[•Crs students w ere asked to assess the uality of the accommodation in the host 
countrv and to compare it w ith the qualit\' ot‘ their accommodation during their 
studs at their home institution. Altogether, students were nut dissatisfied with 
their accommodation in the host country (see Table 4.4). On average. TX fS stu- 
dents in 1991 92 rated 2.4 on a scale from 1 "very good" to 5 "\ory bad". This 
was a slightly better result than that for the TX* IS students of the prei eding years 
(2.0 and 2.5). IX' TS students considered accommodation abroad, however, still 
clearly worse than accommodation at home which was rated 1.7 on average in 
1991 92 and 1.8 each on average in the preceding years. Actually. 16 percent ot 
the IX' TS students rated their accommodation abroad as bad (scale points 4 and 
5), but only 3 percent did so regarding accommodation at home. 
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Over the \ears. one host coiin'n v clearly stood out in quality oi‘ acconnnodation 
provided, as Table 4.4 shows. On average, 1-C TS students studying in Denmark 
rated the housing pro\ ided b\ Tar the most positive!) (between 1.4 and 1.7). Stu- 
dents going to this countrs rated the quality oT accommodation slightly better than 
the quality of accommodation they had in their respective home countries. On the 
other hand the qualit\ of accommodation in Trance and Spain was rated below 
average by at least two oTihe three cohorts of T'CTS students surveyed. In com- 
parison. ICP students had also rated accommodation in Denmark positivel), while 
accommodation in TVance and Spain had been viewed least Tavourabl). 

4.3 Funding of the Study Period Abroad 

Of all the expenses i;CTS students had during the stud) period abroad in \^>^)\ ^)2 
(including tuition tees and other related Tees). 57.5 percent was funded by the stu- 
dents themselves or their Tamilies while 25.5 percent was covered b\ the l-KAS- 
MI S grant. Other grants and loans covered 18.2 percent of the expenses during 
the stud) period abroad. These figures are similar to those oTlhe preceding ) ears. 

The largest proportion ol* expenses co\ered b\ the iX' I .S grant w as stated by 
Portuguese (54 and Irish (45 “o) students, as Table 4.5 shows. On the opposite 
end, (ireek. Spain (Ib'^o each). Trench and (jerman (P)“o each) found that the 
T’C TS grant cosered a \er\ low percentage oTtheir expenses while abroad. 

Home countr) grants and loans covered the highest proportion of expenditures 
borne by Danish (56.1 ‘Ni). Dutch (47.9 ‘Ni) and British students (27.4 “«). In 
(ireece. (iermaii). Trance. Ital). Spain and Belgium, the parents, relatives and the 
students themselves had to cover almost half or more than half of the expenses. 

T;C* 1 S students and their parents surveyed in 1991 92 had paid 78.7 percent on 
a\erage of the expenses incurred while stud)ing at the home institution. 1-ighteen 
percent oT the expenses were covered by home countr) grants and loans, and 5.5 
percent from other sources. The data do not dilTer much from those provided b\ 
the 1990 91 I(‘P students. As can be seen from the data on the study abroad pe- 
riod. grants .md limns are the major sources lor I unding ol stud) at home lor 
Danish (75.4 “o). Dutch (60.4 and Ibitish students (41.2 ”o). 






Table 4.5 

Financing of Study Period Abroad 1991/92, by Country of Home Institution (mean) 

Coutitry ofhcnio institution 
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4.4 Study at the Host University 

FACT'S students in 1991 92 took a weekly average ‘of 18.8 hours of 
(including laboratory work, etc.) abroad (see Chart 4.1). The weekly cou 
load was on average 3,1 hours (14 %) less than that taken at the home in 
of higher education (21,9 hours). These figures are similar to those of E( 
dents of the preceding years. The number of hours taken abroad by 1991 
students varied markedly by Held of study: from 1 0,1 hours in history 
hours in chemistry. 

Chart 4.1 

Weekly Course Hours at Host and Home Institution in 1991/92, by Fi< 
Study (percent) 



(,Hic.stion 4.5' How main hours ( hO minutes) per ueek did >ou e\ehtsnel> take e< 
(incliidine laborators \u»rk etc.)'.’ 
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■ Home institution □ Host institution 



Total 





0 0 5 0 10 0 15.0 20.0 25 0 30.0 35 0 



Weekly course nours 
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The totnl work load, including practical projects, foreign language training, inde- 
pendent stud\. work on thesis, field trips etc.. ofFXTS students \shile abroad was 
on average 38.8 hours per v^eek (about 4 hours less than stated by ECTS students 
F)9() 91). As fable 4.6 shows. 9 hours on average were devoted by ECTS stu- 
dents to independent study, about 7 hours to practical projects. 2 hours to work on 
thesis. 1.4 hours to field trips and 2.5 hours to foreign language training. Students 
enrolled in chemistry and medicine spent a substantial proportion of their time on 
practical projects ( 15.8 and 12. 1 hours respectively). 



Table 4.6 

Weekly Hours Spent on Study During Academic Study Period Abroad 
1991/92, by Field of Study (mean) 
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Oucslion 4.4 Ilou niiiin hours per week did >tni spend on ;i\cragc on the following t>pcs of 
IMcaso cstinuUo for ilic I C I S iicndcmic suid\ period 92 onl\ (i.o. excluding work 
plueeinonl uiul ludidii\ periods) 



Must students used the opportunit\ of studxing at an institution of higher educa- 
tion of another 1C' eountry to participate in courses complementing those offered 
at the lumie institution About two-thirds of the IT.' fS students in 1991 92 took 
c(nirses involving content not available (or of lesser qualitN) at the home institu- 
tion. Ahcnit a half experienced nev\ teaching methods while one third utilised 
laboratories or other facilities not available (or of lesser qualits ) at the home insti- 
tution. In addition. 43 percent of the students took courses to broaden their aca- 
demic and cultural horizon which were not require and not directly linked to 
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their area of specialisation. About half of the students took courses in the host 
country language and 13 percent courses in other languages. About a fifth of the 
students reported that they developed a new area of specialisation, and 8 percent 
changed their earlier chosen specialisation. Altogether, these findings are similar 
in all surveys undertaken since 1988/89 on ERASMUS students. 



Table 4.7 

Type of Academic Enhancement During the Study Period Abroad 1991/92, 
by Field of Study (percent: multiple reply possible) 
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As fable 4.7 shows, some substantial differences regarding field of study could be 
observed: f'C'fS students enrolled in medicine took significantly less courses 
involving content not available at home. Chemistry students took fewer courses to 
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broaden their academic and cultural background and more often develop a new 
area of specialisation. Business students took far more languages courses in other 
than the host country language. 

The language of instruction was the host country language for 84 percent ot the 
IX'TS students (similar in the previous years of ECTS). As Table 4.8 shows, the 
host country language was least olten solely the language ot instruction lor stu- 
dents iioing to Denmark (33 ”o), the Netherlands (43 %) and Greece (50 “o); no- 
tably ill Denmark, English was frequently used as the language of instruction for 
incominn ECTS students. 



Language of Instruction* During Study Period Abroad 1991/92, by Host 
Country (percent) 
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Regarding various aspects of teaching and learning, IX' I S students noted sub- 
stantial differences between education at their home and their host institution, 
l.ookitm at the data b\ eountrs. the differences perceiced ranged from at least 1.0 
on average to at most’ 1 .7 on the five-point-scale (from I "strongh emphasised" 
to 5 "not at all emphasised"). Largest dilferences between the home and host 
institutions were pereeived as regards the emphasis placed on oral examinations 
(1.8). using publications in foreign languages (1.7). out-of-elass coinnuinieation 
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between teachers and students (1.6), freedom to chose specific areas (1.5) and 
regular class attendance (1.4). The perceptions by ECTS students in 1991/92 re- 
garding differences between higher education at the home and host institution of 
higher education were quite similar to those by ECTS students of the preceding 
year as well as to those by ICP students both in 1 988/89 and 1 990'9 1 . 

4.5 Problems Faced During the Study Period Abroad 

Ditticulties and problems faced abroad may reduce students' academic progress 
and personal development. In order to examine the extent to which problems oc- 
curred and what major problems ECTS students faced, they were presented with a 
list of 20 possible problems. Three-quarters of ECTS students reported that they 
faced problems during their study period abroad, among them: 

- 52 percent mentioned problems in organising life and study conditions in the 
host countr\' (accommodation, finance etc.); 

- 43 percent problems of study: 

- 24 percent foreign language problems: 

- 2 1 percent issues regarding social contacts: and 

- about 10 percent mentioned problems regarding the lifest>le of nationals of the 
host country or climate, food, health etc. 

By and large, the proportions of ECTS students in 1991/92 stating problems re- 
garding the different areas were similar to those among the ECTS students of the 
previous years. However, the proportion of ECTS students who reported serious 
problems regarding matters of credits and credit transfer decreased from 25 per- 
cent in 1989 '90 to 18 percent in 1990-91 and 17 percent in 1991^92. This finding 
would appear to indicate that there is an increasing tendency to implement the 
practical side of ECTS credit recognition. Obviously, however, not all procedures 
of awarding credits to courses and credit transfer worked up to the level of stu- 
dems' expectations. As Chart 4.2 shows, this was especially the case in history 
w here 25 percent of the students mentioned serious problems in this respect (9 % 
more than in the preceding year). Also the proportion of students in business 
studies who reported matters of crediting and credit transfer as problematic were 
above average (23 the same as in the preceding year). A decrease of problems 
in the core issue of EC'ES could be observed among students in mechanical engi- 
neering (from 15 % in 1990 91 to 8 "o in 1991/92) and medicine (25 % to 14 %). 
while the proportion of chemistry students who mentioned problems increased 
from seven percent in the preceding year to 14 percent in 1991./92. 

The most frequent problem stated by ECTS students 1991/92 was the accom- 
modation in the host country (20 % as compared 17 % in the preceding year) w'ith 
host students in Italy (40 To). Spain (34 %) and France (28 ®b) stating the highest 
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level of problems in this respect. Among the other aspects ot living conditions, 
financial matters (19 ® o) and administrative matters (16 ^o) were mentioned most 
often. 



Chart 4.2 

Serious Problems Regarding Matters of Credits and Credit Transfer, by 
ECTS Year and Field of Study (percent*) 
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Question K.2: To what extent did >ou lune sii:niricanl problems in an\ of the foMcminj: areas 
during \our studs period abroad? 

Percent responding "I” or "2" on a scale from I "sers seri(>us problems to 5 no prob- 
lems at air 



About 19 percent of liCTS students faced significant problems in taking ex- 
aminations in a foreign language while 15 percent had problems with their lan- 
guage of instruction. Notably. 8 percent missed a readiness on the part oi the 
teachers to meet and help foreign students. Only 5 percent of l-C 1 S students ex- 
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Table 4,9 

Problems Faced During the Study Period Abroad 1991/92, by Host Country (percent*) 
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perienced serious problems becaur.e the academic level of courses was too higli, 
and oiiK 6 percent considered class size a serious problem. 

Another frequentK stated problem by ECTS students 1991 92 was the difter- 
ence in teaching and learning methods between home and host institution (18 %). 
As Table 4.9 shows, those ECTS students spending their period abroad in Spain, 
ltal\, France or Germany most frequently stated problems in this respect. Guid- 
ance concerning academic matters was considered most problematic by ECTS 
students going to Spain, Germany and France. 

In general. British students .stated clearly more often that they experienced aca- 
demic problems abroad than ECTS students from other countries. We should bear 
in mind that the perception of academic problems might be caused by divergent 
factors, for example inadequate pro 'isions abroad on the part ot the ho.st institu- 
tion, bv poor preparation of the students going abroad or by a high level ot expec- 
tation on the part of the students, possibly fomied by favourable study conditions 
at home. 

Altogether ECTS students in 1991 92 mentioned academic problems slightly 
less frequentK than EC TS students of the preceding >ears. Regarding problems in 
other areas, however, only small diBerences could be observed between the three 
cohorts of ECTS students. 



4.6 Integration into the Academic and Social Life of Students at the Host 
Institution 

Altogether. IT'TS students succeeded in becoming integrated into the academic 
and social life of the host country. As Table 4.10 shows, their average ratings 
were 2.2 on both aspects on a scale from 1 ■ "to a great extent" to 5 ■ "not at all". 
The ratinus were somewhat more positive than those for EC IS students ot the 
preceding year (2.3 regarding both aspects). Academic and social integration was 
lelt to be most successful b\ the ECTS students spending a study period in Ire- 
land. Denmark or the United Kingdom. Students going to the Netherlands (j.2) 
and Trance (2.6) felt least integrated into the academic life and students going to 
Germam and Italy felt least integrated into the social life ot their host country. 
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Table 4.10 

Integration into Academic and Social Life of Students Abroad in 1991/92, by 
Host Country (mean*) 
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The Formal Mechanisms of the ECTS System 



5.1 Expected Procedures 

The ECTS pilot scheme was inaugurated in 1989 90 in order to improve the 
award of academic recognition through the development ot a system of credits 
and credit transfer. PaHicipaiing departments are expected to allocate and to 
award ECTS credits at all stages of a course programme in terms of 60 credits a 
year (30 per semester, or 20 per term), to provide outgoing students, i.e, those 
moving to another institution of higher education, any necessary' documentation of 
credits hitherto awarded, and to accept all credits previously awarded by insti- 
tutions participating in the ECTS scheme to incoming students. In addition, de- 
partments participating in the ECTS scheme are expected to support students’ 
mobility in the same way as those in Inter-University Co-operation Programmes 
are expected to do, i.e. in the case of a sending department to help students aca- 
demically and administratively prepare for a study period abroad, and, in the case 
of a receiving department, to provide access to courses and to ease their life and 
study abroad through various means of academic, administrative, and possibly 
social advice and support. 

In relation the mobile students, the home and the host departments have to 
undertake the following activities in order to comply with the fomial mechanisms 
of the l-CTS programme: 

- the home institution has to calculate previous achievements, i.e. stages of the 
course programme successfully completed, on the basis of 60 credits annually; 

- the home institution has to provide the student, or directly the host institution, a 
transcript of records on credits awarded prior to the study period abroad; 

- the host institution has to provide an "information package" informing the stu- 
dents from the partner institutions, via the co-ordinators in the respective de- 
partments, about the structure of the study course, titles of the courses, and 
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academic time units (trimester, semester, year or any larger unit), the credit 
value of the course as well as the type (lecture, seminar, laboratory' practical, 
etc.) and the content of the individual courses. This should enable students to 
select the courses to be taken abroad \ ^r to the sojourn; 

- the host institution has to recognise p.ior study and, if necessary, to adapt the 
achievements stated by the home institution on a transcript of records to its 
own system of calcuhuing credits: 

- upon completion of the studv period abroad, the host institution has to provide 
the student - or directly the institution the student returns to (or newly goes to) 
- a transcript ot records about his or her academic achievements during the 
study period abroad (again calculated on the basis of 60 credits annually for 
successfully completed study); and 

- the institution the student returns to (or newly selects) has to accept the credits 
pre\iously awarded and must transform the credits awarded for the study pe- 
riod abroad into its own credit system, 

V\e can assume, that to a certain extent while the application of the rules of ECTS 
are not standard, they are similar for each student of the same department because 
of the subject-oriented organisation of the ECTS programme with its limited 
number of participating institutions of higher education. Therefore the institutions' 
refusal to apply to the ECTS rules can endanger the success of the ^ rogramme to a 
degree proportional to the number of students which the institutions are sending or 
receiving. In assessing the impact and real issues surrounding the ECTS scheme in 
its third year, we have to take into account this problem and also the possibility 
that students were not well informed about the mechanisms and procedures of the 
programme. This lack o.^' information may be due to the fact that the process of 
establishing the correspondence regarding academic achievements and credit 
transfer could be undertaken directly between the home and host institutions, 
without involving the students. By using an additional source of data, i.e. infor- 
mation about formal mechanisms and credit transfer provided by the institutions 
for each student on so-called "Technical Data Report Sheets", we are in the posi- 
tion to cross-check both pieces of information provided by students and depart- 
mental co-ordinators. 



5.2 Transition from the Home to the Host Institution 

Asked about the award of liCTS credits for their achievements at the home insti- 
tution, only 23 percent of ECTS students in 1991/92 w'cre awarded ECTS credits 
lor their achievements at the home institution of higher education prior to the 
study period abroad. Phis small proportion of students in 1991-92 whose aca- 
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demic achievements prior to the period abroad were considered in terms of ECTS 
credits indicates not only a decrease of this practice in comparison with previous 
years (28 % in 1990'9i and 38 % in 1989^90) but might also possibly show a gen- 
eral trend in the perception of ECTS credits as beneficial for the recognition ot 
achievements acquired abroad but not necessary’ or even hclptul vvhile studying at 
the home institution. This notwithstanding, some remarkable differences in 
awarding ECTS credits for achievements at home could be observed in 1991 '92 
bv home country of ECTS students. Italian students (53%) reported most often 
that prior achievement was calculated in ECTS credits vshile only small propor- 
tions of British (3 %) and German (13 %) students received ECTS credits for their 
prior achievements. Because the differences by field of study were very small in 
this respect, we might conclude that calculation of prior achievements in terms ot 
ECTS credits is more strongly linked to national cultures of higher education sys- 
tems than to any disciplinary barriers. 

Onlv 26 percent of the ECTS students in 1991 '92 reported that a written state- 
ment was provided about their achievements before they went abroad (as com- 
pared to 27% of the ECTS students 1990/91 and 31 % of the ECTS students 
1989 90). Only 12 percent received a written statement reporting ECTS credits, 
w hile in 14 percent of the cases other ways of calculating credits were employed: 
31 percent of students reported that they did not receive an\ written statement, 
while 42 percent did not know whether the host institution had received a written 
statement. Taking into account another source of information, provided by the in- 
stitutional ECTS co-ordinators, in most of these cases the home departments had 
sent the transcripts of records directly to their host partner departments without 
giviim any information to the students. 1 he co-ordinators stated that 31 percent of 
tile ECTS students 199192 were not provided a written statement on prior 
achievements. This figure is identical w ith those of the students. 

As Table 5.1 shows, the proportion of ECTS students who were not provided 
w ith such a written statement varied substantial by field of study. The respective 
proportions were relatively small in chemistry (16%) and history (22%) while 
more than one-third of students in medicine (38 ^o), mechanical engineering 
(37 “o) and business administration (34 ®o) stated c.xplicitly that no written state- 
ment on their prior achievements was provided. 

About half of the German (48 ^) and the Dutch (47 %) students as well as 41 
percent of the Spanish students reported that they were not provided with a written 
statement (see Table 5.2). Smallest proportions in this respect could be observed 
among students from Greece (10 "o), Ireland (14%). France (17“b) and Italy 
( 18 «( 0 , 
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Table 5.1 

Provision of Written Statement by the Home Institution on the Achievements 
Prior to the Study Period Abroad 1991/92, by Field of Study (percent) 
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Qucslion 7.1.3: Did your home institution pro\idc u written statement on >our achie\ enients 
prior to > our stud) period 1991/92 abroad? 



Table 5.2 

Provision of Written Statement by the Home Institution on the Achievements 
Prior to the Study Period Abroad^ 1991/92, by Country of Home Institution 
(percent) 
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Question 7.1.3: Did >our home institution pro\ ide a written statement on )our achievements 
prior to V tnir stud) period 1991/92 abroad? 
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Onl\ half of the students in 1991 '92 who received or at least were informed about 
the provision of a written statement reported a calculation of prior achievements 
in terms of 60 ECTS credits per year. Although we do not know how prior 
achievements were calculated for the 43 percent of students who did not know 
whether a written statement were provided or not, we might assume that the re- 
spective figure in this sub-population will not be completely different. Obviously, 
these fonnal mechanisms of the ECTS were not well accepted by the participating 
institutions. This conclusion is underlined b> the fact that no improvement was 
achieved over the years surveyed. 

Bv and large, the proportion of students who did not know whether a transcript 
of records had been sent to the host institution seems to be extraordinarily high. 
Thus one may argue that a stronger involvement of students in the whole process 
of calculating and transferring FiCTS credits might help the implementation ot the 
f:CTS scheme. 



5,3 Course Selection 

To enable the .students to select the courses to be taken abroad, the host institution 
has to provide an "information package". This is aimed at informing the students 
and co-ordinators about the structure of courses, titles of courses, the content ot 
courses, the academic level of courses and the credit value of the courses. 

The information package of the host institution was made available to almost 
two-thirds of the ECTS students 1991 92 prior to their application (63 "/o). An- 
other 12 percent received the information package before the selection, while 22 
percent received it after the selection for the period abroad. Only one percent of 
the respondents reported that the information package was not available before the 
departure to the host country, and 3 percent stated that an information package 
was not made available at all. 

Substantial differences on when the information package was made available to 
the HC'TS students 1991/92 could be observed by field of study. About two-thirds 
or more of the students in chemistry (74®.o), mechanical engineering (71 "o). 
medicine (69 and history (67%) received the information package of their 
host institution before they applied for the ECTS period abroad. I he comparable 
proportion was only 44 percent in business administration where many .students 
(38 "o) received the package only after the selection procedure. 

As Table 5.3 show's, earl> availability of the information package, i.e. before the 
application for an ECTS period abroad, was most often reported by students 
spending' their period abroad in Eortugal (100%). the Netherlands (79 " o) and 
Spain (72 ”o)- Information packages on the host institution were least often avail- 
able carl) for students spending a period abroad ir. (he United Kingdom (53 '^o). 
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Table 5.3 

Time of Availability of the Information Package Provided by the Host Insti- 
tution in 1991/92, by Host Country (percent) 
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()iicstion 2 When was the infonnation packajic ol'lhc host insiitmion made a\ailablc to \ou‘.’ 



Substantial ditTerences in the timing of availability of the information package 
could also observed b\ home country of students. I hree-quarters or even more of 
the EiCTS students 1991 92 from Portugal. Italy, the Netherlands or Germany 
could make use of the package before they applied for the period abroad com- 
pared with only about 50 percent among Greek, British and Spanish students. 

In general, the degree of satisfaction with the quality of the information pack- 
age provided by the host institution was not very high (2.9), hlighest ratings were 
given to information packages which were made available b\ Belgian, Greek (2.5 
each) and Tanish institutions (2.6) while packages provided by Portuguese (3.4), 
Spanish (3.2) and Italian host institutions (3.1) were assessed least favourably. 
Ihe ratings b\ Held of stud\ did not differ substantially; they ranged from 2,8 in 
chemistry to 3.2 in history. 

Regarding the individual aspects contained in the information packages, stu- 
dents were most satisfied with information on ['C'l'S riu'es and on the host institu- 
tion (2.3 each) as Table 5.4 shows. Above average ratings were also given to the 
information provided on the department and the course description (2,7 each), 
[.east satislaction could be noted regarding aspects related to the modes b\ which 
courses were processed, i.e, teaching methods (3.2), course level (3.3) and meth- 
ods of assessment (3.3). Low satisfaction was also expressed regarding informa- 
tion provided on administrative matters (3.2), accommodation in the host countr\ 
(3.1) and language tuition facilities (3. 1 ). 
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Table 5.4 

Degree of Satisfaction with the Information Package Provided by the Host Institution 1991/92, by Host 
Country (mean*) 
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The ratings regarding the utility of the information for the choice of the host insti- 
tution and the choice of courses were correlated with the degree of satisfaction 
with information provided on the host institution (pearson corr. 0.4) and the de- 
scription of courses (pearson corr. 0.5). On average, the utility for choice of the 
host institution was rated 2.5 and that for the choice of courses, 2.4. These ratings 
were slightly better than those of tiCTS students of previous years (2.6 on average 
in 1990 9! and 2.7 in I989'90). As Table 5.5 shows, information packages made 
available by the host institutions from Portugal and Belgium in 1991/92 were 
considered as most useful for both choice of the host institution and choice of 
courses. Greek institutions provid^^d information packages which were rated use- 
ful regarding the choice of the institution but less useful t'or choice of courses. In- 
formation packages provided by host institutions of the Netherlands, Germany 
and Spain were rated least useful for both choice of host institution and courses. 

'fhc assessment of the utility of the information packages for the choice ot the 
host institution did not differ in most respects b\ field of study with the exception 
of history students who considered the information they received as not very' use- 
ful for the choice of courses (3.2 as compared to 2.4 on average) because they 
thought the courses were poorly described. 



Table 5.5 . . 

Utility of the Information Package Provided by the Host Institution in 
1991/92» by Host Country (mean*) 
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As lable 5.6 shows, about half of the students in 1991 ^'2 selected all courses to 
he taken abroad by themseUes while a further third involved the departmental co- 
ordinator in the selection procedure but mainly decided themselves, finally. 16 
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percent of the l:C fS students stated that the departmental co-ordinator decided 
about the course selection himself (6%) or made the decision after consultation 
with the student (10%). The role of the departmental co-ordinator at the home 
institution in the original selection of courses to be taken at the host institution 
varied substantially by field of study. About two-thirds of the students enrolled in 
chemistry and mechanical engineering stated that their co-ordinators were in- 
volved in course selection compared with about half in business administration, 
and only one-third in histor\’ and medicine. These figures are similar to those 
stated by the ECTS students of the preceding year. 



Table 5.6 

Role of Departmental Co-ordinator in Selection of Courses 1991/92, by Field 
of Study (percent) 
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(Question 7.2.1 : Wluit n^lc did the dcpiirlnicntal co-ordinaUsr at >our liomc institution play in the 
orijiinal selection oT courses to be taken at the host institution? 



About 80 percent of the f.CTS students 1991/92 reported that their programme of 
study was approved either by the fCfS co-ordinator of their home institution 
(12 ”o) or the co-ordinator of the host institution (24 or by both the co-ordina- 
tors of the home and the host institution (44 ”o). A further 18 percent reported that 
no formal approval of the programme of study was necessarv because of free 
choice of courses, finally. 3 percent stated that their programme of study was not 
approved although in principal it had to be. 
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As l able 5.7 shows, the highest proportion of students who got their study pro« 
gramme approved prior to the departure - usually b\ both the co-ordinator of the 
home and the host institution - were in the fields of chemistry (59 %). medicine 
(53 ®o) and mechanical engineering (44 %). Approval of the study programme on 
arrival in the host country was mosi often mentioned by students in business ad- 
ministration (47 ^b). while Students in history were more likely to have a free 
choice of courses and hence not need approval of their study programmes (39° o). 



Table 5.7 

Approval of Study Programme by ECTS Co-ordinators 1991/92, by Field of 
Study (percent) 
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On the basis of the information packages, and partK with the help ol the de- 
partmental co-ordinator at the home institution of higher education, HCTS stu- 
dents in 1991 92 selected on average 5.9 courses to be taken at the host institution. 
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Upon arrival in the host country, some differences between courses originally se- 
lected and courses actually taken could be observed. On average, students: 

- were not admitted to 0.3 courses: 

- did not take 0.8 courses originally selected: and 

- attended 1 . 1 courses not originally selected. 

As Table 5.8 shows, the number of courses actually taken amounts to 6.0 on av- 
erage. About 27 percent of the ECTS students in 1991/92 reported that they were 
not admitted to courses at tlie host institution they originally had selected (as 
compared to 24 °"b of the ECTS students in 1990 91 and 12 °b in 1989/90). In 
most of these cases, the courses originally selected turned out not to be available 
upon arrival at the host institution. 



Table S.8 

Course Selection and Courses Actually Taken in 1991/92, by Field of Study 
(mean) 
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Some 39 percent of the students did not take at least one course which had origi- 
nallv been selected (as compared to 28 “o in 1990 91 and 30 ”b in 1989 90), 
mustl\ for operational reasons, such as timetable overlap with other courses, 
courses starling before the student’s arrival at the host institution, etc. Other im- 
portant reasons for change were that the course content did not meet prior expec- 
tations or new preferences for courses had emerged in conjunction \sith the per- 
ceived need to reduce the number of courses to be studied at the host institution in 
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general. Academic and linguistic reasons played a marginal role in decisions not 
U. lake courses as originally intended. This figures are similar to those of the 
ECTS students of the previous years. 

Table 5.9 

Reasons for Taking Courses Originally not Envisaged in 1991/92, by Field of 
Study (percent of students taking courses originally not envisaged; muftiple reply 
possible) 
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More than half of the ECl'S students 1991.92 took one or, in a few cases, even 
more courses at the host institution which they, originalK did not intend to take 
while studying abroad (45 in 1990 91 and 55 % in 1989 90). This was true for 
72 percent of students in business administration, 68 percent of students enrolled 
in history , 65 percent in mechanical engineering, 53 percent in chemistry and 42 
percent in medicine. Courses initially not envisaged were taken mostK for posi- 
tive reasons, as shown in fable 5.9: 

- 52 percent of the students taking courses initially not envisaged did so because 
of interesting themes; 

- about 42 percent believed that the courses were an interesting alternative to the 
study provisions at the home institution (e.g. no similar courses offered at 
home, or specially related to the host country ), or that they fitted w ell into the 
respective area of specialisation (28 % each); and 

- a considerable number of students selected new courses not originally planned 
for operational reasons (34 "o). e.g. because they fitted well into the stud\ pe- 
riod abroad or because of the timing of the course provision. 

About one-sixth of the ECTS students stated that all courses abroad were aca- 
demically equally demanding as the courses they would have been expected to 
take at their home institution. One-fifth took at least one more demanding course 
but no less demanding course, about a quarter did not take any more demanding 
but at least one less demanding course, and about one-third experienced less de- 
manding courses as well as more demanding during their study period abroad. 
Some 13 percent of the students stated that more than half of the courses taken 
abroad were less demanding, and 6 percent stated that al! ihe courses were less 
demanding 

Altogef..er. 28.2 percent of the courses taken abroad by ECTS students were 
rated as less demanding. This figure was almost identical to that of the pre\ious 
year. About 50 percent of the courses were viewed as academically equalK' de- 
manding and 21.1 percent were more demanding, as fable 5.10 shows. 

ECfS students spending their period abroad in the United Kingdom considered 
the highest proportion of courses as less demanding (34 ^o)', w hile students going 
to Denmark experienced only few less demanding courses (7 ^^o). As Table 5.1 1 
shows, students going to Denmark, the Netherlands. Spain and Germany were 
most likely to follow courses which were more academically demanding than the 
courses they would have been expected to take at their home institution. 

Ihe percentage of courses considered as acadcirdcalK more demanding 
showed most variation by home country . Most courses hich were academically 



Because ol'lhc small numhL'r of cases llie hijili proportion ol less clemaiklmsi courses e\pen- 
eneeci luruie (he peiiod iibrotid in Poilue.il will he lenored 
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more demanding were attended b) students from Greece (39 Denmark (36 “o) 
and the United Kingdom (28 ®o). On tlie other hand, fewer experiences of this 
kind were reported b\ Dutch (9 %) and Belgian (13 ^)) students. Less demanding 
courses were most often experienced b\ Spanish (38 and French students 
( 35 ^^). 



Table 5.10 

Academic Le\el of Courses Taken at the Host Institution in 1991/92, by Field 
of Study (mean of percentages stated by all students; multiple reply possible) 
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Students in business administration and mechanical engineering experienced less 
demanding courses more frequentlv and more demanding courses less frequentK 
than studemts in other ilelds of stud>. The pmpoHion of courses considered as 
more demanding \^ere highest in medicine (26 “n). 

As 1 able 5. 12 show s, 26 percent ol the L.c I S students stated that courses taken 
abroad were a repetition of work already co\ered in previous courses. I his was 
most ol'ten stated b\ students in business adminis '•ation (37 ”o) and mechanical 
enuineerinu (34 and least often in medicine ( 12 “o) and history (14 ‘Lj). About 
1 5 percent of the students stated that at least one of the courses taken abroad 
would be appropriate for an earlier year of stud\ , and one-third reported other rea- 
sons win courses were considered as less demanding. 
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Table 5.11 

Academic Demand of Courses Taken at the Host Institution in 1991/92, by Host Country (mean of percentages 
stated b\ all students) 
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Table 5.12 

Reasons for Considering Courses Taken in 1991/92 at the Host Institution as 
Academically Less / More Demanding, by Field of Study (percentages stated by 
all students; multiple reply possible) 
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A hcji\ icr course loau at the host insliliition was stated by 22 percent of the I X' I S 
students 1900 01 as a reason for considering courses as academically more de- 
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manding. Courses were niore ..leoretical or more practical than those ex- 

pected at the home institution were also viewed as more demanding (38 %), 
Medical students were most likely to find courses academically more demanding 
(47®'o) while historv' students were least likely (25%). 

High academic level of courses was stated by 14 percent of the ECTS students. 
This was most often the case for students going to Denmark (25 %). while not one 
single student going to Portugal stated the high academic level of courses as rea- 
son to consider courses taken abroad as more demanding than the courses which 
have been expected to take at the home institution. 

5.4 Procedures upon Completion of the Study Period Abroad 

Upon completion of the study period abroad, 57 percent of the ECTS students in 
1991 92 reported that they had received a transcript stating the amount of ECTS 
credits awarded (50 °o of the ECTS students 1990/91 and 56 % of the EC'IS stu- 
dents 1989 90); 15 percent reieived other types of written statements (18 % and 
29 while 28 percent did not receive ECTS credks at the host institution (32 ®/o 
and 15 ^o). Comparable infomiation made available by ECTS co-ordinators looks 
much more positive than those of the ECTS students: according to the co-ordina- 
tors. more than 90 percent of the students in 1991 '92 were awarded ECTS credits 
at the host institution documented by a transcript of record. 

fhe discrepancies between the statements made by co-ordinators and students 
on whether a transcript of record is provided by the host institution could be ex- 
plained to a certain extent by the practice of sending the transcript ol records di- 
rectK to the home insEtution of the students. Obviously, a substantial proportion 
of the students were not informed about the transcripts of records and its direct 
transfer to the home institution. It is ama/ing. though, that about 20 percent of the 
ECTS students 1991 92 were awarded ECl'S credits from their host institution but 
were not informed about it. 

A considerable proportion of students stated that no I .C I S credits were 
awarded by the host institution but that academic achievements abroad were oth- 
erwise considered equivalent. This could be found most IrequentK in medicine 
(31 ”o), as fable 5.13 shows and least frequently in cheniistrx (7‘'o) where most 
of students stated that they had received IX' fS credits (88 ”u). 

Ihe duration of the period abroad plays an important role in whether liC fS 
credits and stating academic achievements were formally awarded on an transcript 
ol records (see Table 5.14). Only 39 percent of the students staying abroad for 
three months reported that they received a transcript ot records stating EX. IS 
credits compared to 49 percent among students spending 4-6 months abroad and 
63 percent among those spending more than half a \ ear in the host countrs. 
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Table SA5 

Crediting of Achievements at Host Institution in 1991/92, by Field of Study 
(percent) 
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Question 7 2.7. Did uni rccci\c iX'i S credits I'roin your host institution (i.c, the institution you 
v.e-e enrolled at durintz the l .C TS period 1991.92) for \our achie\cnients during the HCI S pe- 
riod'* 



Table 5.14 

Crediting of Achievements at Host Institution in 1991/92, by Duration of Pe- 
riod Abroad (percent) 
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(Question 7.2 Did sou leccive \ C I S credits from sour host institution (i.c the institution you 
were enrolled at during the TC I S period 1991/92) (or sour achiesements during the T'CTS pe- 
riod'.* 
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We assume that students spending a longer period abroad, i.e. periods of more 
than half a year, are better informed about the ECTS credits system in general and 
particularly about the allocation and award of ECTS credits. On the other hand, 
specific procedures between home and host institution not known to the students, 
may be implemented in the case of short study periods of up to halt a year. 



5.5 Problems Students Face Regarding Credit Transfer 

As discussed in Chapter 4, students were asked to state the extent to which they 
had significant problems with regal'd to various aspects of their study period 
abroad. Although matters of credit transfer were not the major problem mentioned 
bv ECTS students 1991 '92, they were also ver\' far from reducing in size. Actu- 
ally, 17 percent reported serious problems of this kind ( 1 and 2 on a scale from 1 
■-=- "vf^r>’ serious" to 5 - "no problems at all"), compared with 18 percent (1990/91) 
and 25 percent (1989/90) of the ECTS students in previous years. Again, it is sur- 
prising to note that a high proportion of students (who were obviously not well in- 
formed about the formal procedures and the aw'ard of credits) did not perceive any 
major problems in this respect. The awarding of credits and credit transfer appears 
to have been organised in 1991 '92 on an informal basis between participating in- 
stitutions, similar to the methods used in earlier years. 
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Credit Transfer, Recognitioft, and Academic Impacts 



6.1 Credits Awarded by Home and Host Institution 

As aireadv mentioned in Chapter 5, onK' 23 percent of the 199^ '92 ECTS students 
stated that they were awarded credits in ECTS terms for their achievements at the 
home institution of higher education prior to the study period abroad. In addition, 
some institutions calculate credits and inform their partner institutions respec- 
tively, but not their ow n students. 

Of those students w'ho were awarded credits according to the ECTS scheme 
(23®o), 80 percent earned 60 credits (or more) per year.’ On average 57.5 credits 
per year were aw arded: the average annual number of credits w as 60.4 in cliemis- 
tr\, 58.9 in business administration, 58.1 in mechanical engineering, 55.3 in 
medicine and only 5 1 .4 in histor> . 

ECTS students were asked how man\ of their prior achievements implicitly or 
explicitly were accepted by the host institution in terms of placement in courses at 
the host institution. However, only about two-thirds of the ECTS students re- 
sponded to the question and w'hether the remaining third did not know the extent 
of acceptance of their prior achievements by the host institution oi simply* refused 
to answer the question for various reasons could not be clearly determined. Of the 
EC'fS students responding in 1991 '92. 82 percent stated that all their prior 
achievements were accepted (as compared to 81 of ECTS students in 1990^91 
and 85 of ECTS students in 1989 90). as Table 6.1 shows, in 8 percent of the 
cases, prior achievements were not accepted at all. Non-acceptance ol prior 
achievements had obviously not resulted in non-admittance of students or im- 



A cr-mparison of these figures \sith those ol the pre\ious sears is not possible because the 
translation ol the question in some ol the l uropean languages \sere not clone eorreetlN in the 
lust and second sur\e> . 
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posed a limitation on the academic level of courses in uhich the students partici- 
pated. On average, 80 percent of prior achievements were accepted: 03 percent in 
mechanical engineering. 90 percent in chemistr\, 80 percent in business admini- 
stration and 88 percent in medicine as compared to 81 percent in history. Irish 
(58 and British students (70 ®o) reported le.ss often than those from other 
countries that their prior achievements vvere accepted. Regarding host country, the 
highest ratio of acceptance b\ the host institutions was reported b\‘ students going 
to Denmark, Greece (100 each), the Netherlands (90 “o) and the United King- 
dom (95 ®o) while the lowest acceptance of prior achievements was reported by 
students going to ItaK and Ireland (77 % each). 



Table 6,1 

Percent of Prior Achievements Accepted by the Host Institution in 1991/92, 
b> Field of Study (percent) 
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(Juesiion 7 1 4. How man> (4' >iuir prior achio\L*inL*nls were implieitl) ore\plieitl> aeeepted b\ 
I’ne hi*st insimiUoa. in te^m^ oT placement in enurses at the lutsi mstiUition ’ 



1 he extent to which |nior achic\emenls at the home institution were accepted b\ 
the host institution did nol appear to depend on the home institution's way of cal- 
culating those prior achievements (in l:G I S ca‘dit terms, other credit terms or not 
according \o credits). 

In response to a question about the courses taken abroad, 70 percent of the 
I CIS students in 1901 92 indicated the number of credits originalK allocated to 
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tiiesc courses (as compared to 60*^0 in the preceding year and 70*^0 in 1989 90) 
while a lurther 20 percent of the students listed courses but did not know the 
number of credits originalK allocated to them. About 64 percent of the 1991 '92 
HC'rS students stated the number of credits actually awarded b\ the host institu- 
tion: 28 percent reported that they had not received any l:CTS credits, and 8 per- 
cent did not provide any information on the number of credits aw arded by the host 
institution. As alread\ mentioned in Chapter 5, the proportion of students aw arded 
rCTS credits at the host institution was more than 90 percent according to the 
I'CTS co-ordinators. In conllning our subsequent anaKsis onl\ to those students 
who provided complete information, i.e. both on the number of credits originally 
allocated and those actualK aw arded, we note that liCTS students in 1991 92 were 
allocated, on average. 45.8 credits for their actual stud\ in the host country 



Table 6.2 

C redits for Courses Taken at the Host Institution in 1991/92, by Field of 
Study niiean of students ptxniding complete information) 
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.\s fable 6.2 indicates, two CCTS credits were lost on average because students 
failed examinations or did not complete courses. On the other hand. .8 credits 
were ,iwardcd additionalK - on aserage - lor activities outside the regular course 
programme (language couises etc.). This resulted in an aserage overall award ot 
44.6 credUs corresponding to 96 percent of the course load ol 46.6 credits origi- 
nall\ .illocMted and additionally taken. In comparison to the re;spccti\e figures of 
the presious \ears (89 in 1990 91 and 92*^n in 1989 90). the loss ol f.C 1 S 
credits was lowest in 1991 92 Students in mechanical engineering (20 “o) and 
business administration (19‘»o) reported most often that the\ lost credits because 
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courses were not compieted or exam^iations failed. Among students in medicine 
the respective proportion was smallest (7 %). 

The award of credits for other activities than the regular course programme was 
mentioned by only 5 percent of the students. It ranged from 1 percent in medicine 
to 8 percent in chemistry. No significant differences in this respect could be ob- 
served according to the host countries. 

Information, provided by the participating institutions on a "Technical Data 
Sheet Form" for each student, shows an almost identical figure regarding the 
credits allocated to the approved study programme prior to the period abroad 
(about 44 FCTS credits). In contrast, ECTS co-ordinators reported a smaller num- 
ber of ECTS credits aw'arded by the host institution (39 as compared to 44,6 stated 
by ihe students), constituting a loss of about 10 percent. This discrepancy may be 
due to a variety of reasons ti.e most likely being non-responses by students who 
were not very successful during their period abroad. 



Table 6.3 

Number of Credits Received at Host Institution in 1991/92, Calculated per 
Year in ECTS Terms, by Field of Study (percent and mean of students being 
awarded credits in ECTS tenns) 
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In a farther question, ECTS students were asked to state the total number of cred- 
its actualK awarded b\ the host institution as well as the period of stuuy these re- 
ferred to. I his made it possible to calculate the average number of credits granted 
to sUidents responding to this question, compared to the norm of 60 ECTS credits 
per Near. As Table 6.3 indicates, 18 percent {17 according to the reports by the 
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institutions) of the ECTS students were awarded more than 60 credits per year and 
50 percent (3 1 *^ 0 ) exactly 60 credits; 32 percent (52 %) were awarded less than 60 
credits, among them 5 percent (17 %) less than 30 credits. The average number of 
credits received per year was 56.9 (50.0), i.e. 95 percent (83 %) of the ECTS norm 
of 60 per year. It was 59 (as compared to 59 stated by co-ordinators) in chemistry, 
57 each in business administration (46) and histor>' (51), and 56 each in medicine 
(46) and in mechanical engineering (47). We have to bear in mind that calcula- 
tions about the amount of credits received were based on the statements of less 
than half of the ECTS students in 1990/91. The other half of the students were 
excluded from the calculation for various reasons: about 28 percent explicitly de- 
clared that they did not receive credits from the host institution and a further 23 
percent did not provide the information needed for the calculation of the normal- 
ised amount of credits received. The figures provided by the institutions sugge.st 
that the respective figures of the respondents to the questionnaire would be less 
favourable if complete information was available. 

6,2 Degree of Credit Transfer, Correspondence of Achievements and Pro- 



IJpon completion of the ECTS period abroad most of the students in 1991 '92 re- 
turned to their home institution (83 %). Only a few students stayed at the host in- 
stitution (3 %) or went to a third institution of higher education (5 %) while about 
nine percent completed their studies during the period abroad cr decided to break 
up the study programme after the period abroad. With one exception, there were 
no remarkable differences on how study was resumed after the period abroad ac- 
cording to field of stud\; only students in chemistry returned less often to their 
home institution (679b), and subsequently a higher than average proportion went 
on to a third institution of higher education (14 9b) or completed their studies 



As Table 6.4 shows, 77 percent of the ECTS students in 1991 '92 responding to 
this question (53 9o of all students surveyed) stated that ail of the credits awarded 
abroad were transferred (or were likely to be transferred) to the institution of 
higher education in which they were enrolled in the subsequent year, i.e. in most 
cases (83 ®o) the home institution of higher education: the credits thus transferred 
were accepted (or likelv to be accepted) b> that institution. The average number of 
credits transferred corresponds to 91 percent of the credits awarded by the host 
institution of higher education (see Chart 6. 1 ), slightly less than the 95 percent de- 
gree of credit transfer reported b> ECTS students in the preceding years. Almost 
all of the credits were transferred in 1991 92 in chemislry (96 ” 0 ), histors (94 ^ 0 ), 
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and medicine (93 ‘'o) while 10 percent in mechanical engineering and 13 percent 
in business administration were not transferred. 



Table 6.4 

Credit Transfer from Host Institution to Students’ Current Institution in 
1991/92, by Field of Study (percent and mean of students being awarded credits 
for their achievements at the host institution) 
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<3ucNiion 7 .'.2. How man> ofiiic I'C IS credits mcnlioned in response to question 7.2.8 were 
iran'^ferred lo (accepted h> ) the insUUilion in which \ou are airrenliy enrolled? 



Accordinii to the infomiation provided by the participating institutions regarding 
the recognition of hCTS credits awarded by the host institution, 12 percent of the 
students did not receive full recognition, 80 percent had all credits awarded rec- 
ognised and 8 percent had more credits recognised than had been awarded at the 
host institution. Thus, the average number of credits recognised corresponds to 
100 percent of the credits awarded at the host institution. This calculation, based 
on information of about 90 percent ol all 1991 '92 FiC fS students indicates the 
\arietv of procedures regarding l:C'TS credits awarded by the host institution. 

The ratio of 91 percent credit transfer reported b\ the I:CTS students is impres- 
si\e in comparison to the “degree of recognition” in the case of the ICP students in 
1090 91 (74 'N* for all IC‘P students). One has to bear in mind, however, that onl\ 
53 percent of the IX' I S students had responded to the respective questions (84 
of the iCP students), notably those who were informed about the calculation of 
academic achievements in I C fS credits. Nonetheless, it \se take into account 
both, inibnnation pro\ ided b\ IX IS students and co-ordinat-ors. there is no doubt 
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that the ECTS programme contributes successfully to the recognition of academic 
achievements gathered through the study period abroad. 

Chart 6.1 

Average Recognition According to Different Criteria, by Academic Year 
(percent) 
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Question 7 3.2: 1 low many ofllic I C l S credits mentioned in response to que.stion '.2.H uere 
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t\pieal studs in a corresponding period at Mie institution in which sou ssere enrolled imtnedi- 
atels prior to the I C' I S studs period 1^)91 '^2 ’ 

Question 7 i X Ihe 1C‘ 1 S studs period l^^M '92 is likels to prolong the total duration ot sour 
studs hs 

Most of the students in 1991 92 who reported that not all ECTS credits ssere 
transferred or that achievements during the study period abroad svere not hilly 
recognised in other s.says. continued their study at the home institution at a level 
corresponding to full credits transfer or did not perceive any consequences (67”o) 
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from the non-recognition or incomplete transfer of credits. Only 19 percent stated 
that they were placed at the institution currently enrolled at a lower level; this 
proportion reporting this outcome ranged from 5 percent in historx' to 29 percent 
in medicine. 

Seven percent of the HCTS students 1991 92 stated that they repeated an e.K- 
aniination at the home institution which they had already passed successfully at 
the host institution. In most of these cases, this was required by the home institu- 
tion, while in some ca,ses students themselves wished to repeat. The largest pro- 
portion of students repeating an examination already passed successfully at the 
host institution could be found among students in medicine (16%) and the small- 
est in history (1 %). 

As Table 6.5 indicates, 44 percent of ECTS students responding to this ques- 
tion (78 "b of all students surveyed) stated that the successfully completed aca- 
demic stud\ at the host institution (credited or otherwise recognised by the h^st 
institution) corresponded to a similar amount of typical study in a corresponding 
period at the institution in which they were enrolled prior to the ECTS study pe- 
riod abroad (as compared to 45 of the ECTS students 1990 91 and to 62 % of 
the E.CTS students 1989 90). On average, successful study abroad credited - or 
otherwise recognised - corresponded to 83 percent (84 % in 1990'91 and 86 % in 
1989 90) of that typically expected in a corresponding period at home: 90 percent 
in chemistr\, 88 percent in medicine. 83 percent in mechanical engineering. 82 
percent in history and 76 percent in business administration. An 83 percent 
’’degree of correspondence" of ECTS students' successful study abroad in com- 
parison to stud\ t\ pically expected at home compares favourably with the 72 per- 
cent reported by the ICP students of the preceding year. 

The correspondence of successful study abroad to the typical amount of studs 
at home was slightly lower than we had expected. Taking into account that stu- 
dents were awarded, on average. 95 percent of the 60 ECTS credits norm per year 
and that 91 percent of these l-CTS credits w ere recognised, we could e.xpect a 86 
percent correspondence of the w ork load abroad to that at home instead of the 83 
percent actualls reported (as compared to 84 in 1990 91 and 86 "o in 1989 90). 
It can be shown, however, that those students who were awarded credit in the 
"currencs" of ECTS credits, i.e. those providing infoniiation about allocation, 
award and recognition of EC I S credits, stated a slightly higher correspondence of 
work load abroad compared to that at the home institution (85 ”u) than other stu- 
dents (81 ""o). 

l inall>. 40 percent of the IXTS students in 1991 92 stated that the study 
abroad period was most likeK to prolong the total duration ol' studs (as compared 
to 31 'h. of the ECrs students 1990 '9| ,jid 37 "o of the 1 'CTS students 1989 90). 
It should be noted that the proportion of students expecting a prolongation ol‘ their 
oNcrall studs period is somewhat lower than the proportion of students who either 
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stated that they did not reach the norm of 60 ECTS credits per year or were not 
given full recognition (48 °o). One possible reason for this finding could be that 
study components taken abroad which were not granted by the host institution or 
not recognised by the home institution were, in some cases, not a necessar\’ or 
mandatory part of the study programme at home. On the other hand, students 
might expect that short!) after their period abroad, they would be able to "catch- 
up" during further study at the home institution and therefore did not expect any 
prolongation. 



Table 6.5 

Correspondence of Successfully Completed Academic Study at Host institu- 
tion to the Amount of Typical Study in a Corresponding Period at Institution 
Enrolled in Prior to Study Abroad in 1991/92, by Field of Study (percent and 
mean of students being awarded credits abroad) 
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Ihe average prolongation ot the total duration of their stud\ expected b\ F.CfS 
students 1991 92 was 2.3 months, i.e. 27 percent ot the period aetualK spent 
abroad (as compared to 23 "o in 1990 91 and 29 in 1989 90). as fable 6.(> 
shows. In contrast, the comparable prolongatton expected was about 46 percent 
for the U.'P students 1 990 9 1 . 
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Table 6.6 

Ratio of Prolongation to the Duration of theStudv Period Abroad Due to 
ECTS Study Period in 1991/92, by Field of Study (percent and mean) 
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[.cast prolongation was expected b\ studi.Mits in mechanical engineering (20 °o) 
and business administration (23 ^o). while the expected prolongation in historx 
(33 ‘*o). ehemistrx (30 and medicine (29 °o) was above average. 

Prolongation was expected, in particular. In (Ireek (58 ”o of the duration of the 
stud\ period abroad). Dutch (51 ®o) and Cierman students (44 °o). A substantial 
number o I students from Cireece (50 “o) and the Netherlands (37 ®o) stated that the 
prolongation the\ expected was as long, or longer, than the duration of their pe- 
riod abroad, l east prolongation was reported b\ Irish, Danish. French and Belgian 
students (the\ expected only about 4 to 9 ^’o prolongation). 

SurprisingK . students who stated that the\ were not awarded 1:CTS credits b\ 
the host institution or that their academic achicnements abroad were otherwise 
eonsidered as equivalent, did not expect a higher level of prolongation on average 
than those awarded FCTS credits. Again, we cannot be certain whether these stu- 
ilents lealK weie not awarded 1 CIS credits or the\ were simpK not informed b\ 
the liome and the host insututitm 
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6.3 Self-Rating of Academic Progress 

IXTS students in 1991 9?. rated their academic progress abroad more positively 
than academic progress during a corresponding period at the home institution. The 
average ratings were 2.6 on a scale from 1 "much better" to 5 "much less" 
(slightly better than the ratings of 2.7 of liCTS students of the previous years), 
riiose HCTS students rating academic progress abroad iiegativeK most often 
stated problems due to differences of course content and different modes of 
teaching, learning and assessment. As 'fable 6.7 shows, liCTS students enrolled in 
mechanical engineering (2.9) rated academic progress abroad less favourably than 
students in the other Helds of slud\ (2.5 and 2.6). 

Table 6.7 

Academic Progress in 1991/92 Abroad, by Field of Study (percent and mean*) 
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.\cademic progress abroad was lated highesi b\ students who spent their stud\ 
period abroad in Denmark ( 1.9) and the Ihiited Kingdom (2.4). while it was rated 
lowest b> students going to Portugal ( v2). Spain (.''.()) and Prance (2.9), One 
should bear in mind, though, that the number of students going to of.these 
countries was ver\ low. I hus random effects cannot be excluded. It was some- 
what surprising (luU llie academic piogrcss students reached in the United King- 
dom was above average although a relativelv high proptulion ol* courses attended 
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during the period abroad were rated as academically less demanding than courses 
students had expected to take at the home institution. 

As regards home country, Greek, Spanish, Italian and Portuguese students 
rated academic progre.ss abroad most highly {see Table 6.8). Also I CP students 
from southern European countries seemed to consider the quality of higher educa- 
tion abroad somewhat higher than in their home country. 



Table 6.8 

Academic Progress Abroad in 1991/92, by Country of Home Institution of 
Higher Education (percent and mean*) 
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Achievements and Assessment of the Study Period 

Abroad 



7.1 Improvement of Foreign Language Proficiency 

As already stated in Chapter 2. pronciency in the host countr\ language was one 
of the students' major motives in selecting their host institution, hi addition, some 
departments provided courses not in the host country language, but in another 
language in which the incoming students were more proficient. Iheretore, one 
could expect that the proficiency in the language of instruction was already rela- 
tively high prior to the study period abroad. 

HCTS students were asked, after their period abroad, to rate their proficienc\ in 
the (major) language of instruction at the host institution prior to and after the 
study period. They w'ere expected to undertake a self-assessment of their reading, 
listening, speaking, and writing proficiency, both in academic settings as w'ell as 
outside the classroom, each on a scale from 1 - "ver\ good to / extremeK 
limited". As 'fable 7.1 shows, students in 199192 rated their prior language pro- 
ficiency on average betw'een 3.8 and 4.7. with proflciencN in academic settings 
rated only slightly inferior to proficiency outside classroom. Prior to the study pe- 
riod abroad, students considered their reading proficiency about half a scale point 
belter than active proficiency, i.e. speaking and writing. Listening proficiency was 
also considered on a lower level than reading proficiency. LCfS students 1991/92 
rated their prior language competence slightly better (4.3 on average of all eight 
ratines) than fX^ fS students 1990 91 (4.4). but slightly worse than ! (' IS students 
1989^90(4.1). 

I'.C I S students in 1991 92 going to the United Kingdom (3.8 on average of all 
eight ratings). Ireland (4.0) and (ireece (4.0) rated their language proficiency prior 
to the stud\ period abroad highest, while those going to Portugal (0.7) and Den- 
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1991/92, by Host Country (mean*) 




from the langua^ic oriiislruction at >our liomc institution)? 
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mark (5.8) rated it lowest. In general, we note that prior language proficiency was 
more highly rated the more common the language of instruction was in Europe. 
The relatively high rating of prior language proficiency of students spending a 
period abroad in Greece could be explained to a certain extent by the considerable 
proportion of Greek natives among those students (17 %). 

On the other hand, prior language proficiency did not differ substantially ac- 
cording to the home country of the students. As in the preceding years, ECTS stu- 
dents enrolled in 1991/92 in business administration rated their language profi- 
ciency prior to the period abroad highest (3.8) and students in mechanical engi- 
neering lowest (4.9). 



Table 7.2 

Self rating of Competence in (Major) Language of Instruction Prior to and 
After the Study Period Abroad 1991/92, by Duration of Period Abroad 
(mean*) 
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It is obviously a surprising finding that students preparing themselves linguisti- 
cally for the study period abroad rated their prior proficiency in the language of 
instruction abroad less favourably than those not undertaking foreign language 
preparation (4.5 as compared to 3.5). As it is certainly not appropriate to assume 
that preparation led to a deterioration of proficiency, this finding seems to be 
mainly due to strong efforts for improvement of foreign language proficiency on 
the part of students starting off from a very low level. In addition, participation in 
foreign language preparation might have led to a more self-critical appraisal of the 
foreign language proficiency. 

The study abroad period proved to be effective in raising the level of foreign 
language proficiency to a substantial extent. The ratings upon return were on av- 
erage about two points more favourable on the seven-point scale. Speaking and 
writing proficiency remained somewhat less highly rated than listening and read- 
ing proficiency, but improved to about the same extent. Speaking proficiencN in 
an academic context (2.3) remained more cautiously assessed than speaking pro- 
ficiency outside the classroom ( 1 .9), as Table 7,2 shows. 

Language proficiency after the study period abroad varied less b\ host country 
than it did before the study period abroad. Students who spent the study period in 
Portugal, Denmark, Italy and the Netherlands stated the largest improvement in 
this respect. Also a relatively large improvement were reported b\ students stay- 
ing abroad in Spain and Belgium. 

Students spending three months abroad improved their foreign language profi- 
ciency on average only 1.5 points on the seven-point scale. Those going abroad 
for 4-6 months improved 2.2 points, and those going abroad for 7-12 months 2.3 
points. Similar figures regarding the development of language proficiency through 
the period abroad could be observed in each LC fS and ICP cohort surveyed. 

7.2 Knowledge about the Host Country 

Stud\ in another country can also be expected to improve the knowledge ol the 
host country. Asked to rate their knowledge on 13 aspects of the host country no- 
tablv its politics, culture and societv, economic system and geography as well as 
the higher education system (on a scale from I "extensive knowledge" to 5 
"minimal kiunv ledge"), 1C IS students in ^)2 admitted to a relativelv low 
level of knowledge of the host country prior to the study period. The ratings were 
similar to those of the ICP students in P)00 91 and the 1:C IS students ol the pre- 
ceding \ears. 

It was surprising to note that prior knowledge about the svstem ol higher edu- 
cation in the host countrv was lowest, together with knowledge about tlie treat- 
ment of immigrants. Again, it may he that the students rated prior knowledge very 
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low retrospectively, because they gained more insight on higher education than on 
many other areas of the host country during their study period abroad. 

In general, prior knowledge of the "smaller" countries of the European Com- 
munity was more limited, as Table 7.3 shows. As regards field of study, we note 
that students were better informed on tho.se aspects of the host country closely re- 
lated to their field of expertise, such as students of history on political and cultural 
issues or business students on the economic system of the host country. 

Upon return from the study abroad period, students rated their knowledge of 
the host country much higher. The average score of 2.2 indicates an average im- 
provement of 1.5 points on the live-point scale. The largest improvement was re- 
ported regarding the system of higher education (2.1) and above-average im- 
provement regarding cultural and social issues, while knowledge on political is- 
sues. such as foreign policy in general or policy towards the own country, and 
knowledge about the economic system of the host country increased to a lesser 
extent. 

riie improvement in know ledge of the host country was strongly related to the 
duration of the study period abroad. It increased from 1.1 on the five-point scale if 
the study period was three months, to 1.3 for a half year period and to 1.5 if the 
study period was 7 months or longer. Because prior knowledge was assessed at a 
similar level by students going abroad for 3 months. 4-6 months or even longer, 
the know ledge about the host countiy after the period abroad also increased w ith 
the length of the stay abroad. It ranged from 2.5 if students spent 3 months abroad 
to 2. 1 for students staying abroad more than half a year. 

Regarding host country, above-average improvement in knowledge was re- 
ported by students going to "small" EC countries, about w hich relatively little was 
known prior to the study period abroad. If we aggregate the responses to the vari- 
ous aspects, we note the greatest improvement in knowledge reported by students 
uoing to Portugal. Ireland, Denmark, Belgium and the Netherlands there was also 
an above average improvement of knowledge w ere reported by EClS students 
stay ing for a period in Spain. 

Respondents who stayed for a period abroad in Greece rated both their prior 
know ledge about the host country and their prior language competence higher 
than E(' I S students going to other host countries. The improvement in their 
kmn\ ledge turned out to be relatively modest. 

Knowledge on the different host eountnes continued \o vary substantially Uom 
country to country after the study period abroad, as fable 7.3 indicates with those 
spending a study period in Belgium. ITance and ilie Netherlands feeling least 
know ledgeable about the host country. By and large, the improvement of knosvl- 
edge about the host country was similar for all K'P and EC'fS students surveyed 
since 
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Table 7.3 

Self-rating of Knowledge About Host Country Prior to and After the Study Period Abroad 1991/92, by Host 
country (mean*) 
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7,3 Opinions of Culture and Society 

With respect to ten aspects, such as foreign policy, cultural life, and the higher 
education system. l-CTS students were asked to rate their opinions of the host 
country and of the home countr> both immediately before and alter the stud\ pe- 
riod abroad. Again a five-point scale was applied from 1 ■= "highly positive" to 5 - 
"highly negative". 

I£C*rS students’ opinions of both the host and the home country were 2.9 on av- 
erage both before and after the study abroad period. This sho'^ s that opinions on 
the home and host country were balanced. It also shows that the study period 
abroad did not lead on average to substantial changes of opinion on the host or the 
home country. The opinions on both the home and host countries expressed by 
fCTS students in 1991 92 were on average ver>' similar to those expressed by ICP 
students and fCTS students of the previous years. 

This does not mean, however, that opinions remained identical since 60 percent 
of the scores on the host countr\ changed over time and as many as 33 percent of 
the ratings on the home country also changed. In .view ot the tact that mo.st stu- 
dents had spent almost all their life in the country of the home institution ot higher 
education, the latter proportion might be considered to be remarkably high. 
Looking at the replies for both home and host country , most changes of attitudes 
took place regarding the system of higher education. 

Opinions on the respective host countries varied substantialK across the range 
of aspects students were asked to consider, as Table 7.4 show. On average, opin- 
ions on culture, customs and traditions as well as on the urban life of the host 
countr\ became more fa\ourablc, while opinions on host country's policies were 
almost identical upon return. Altogether, positive changes ot attitudes were re- 
poned most often by students who spent their study period abroad in Denmark. 
Ireland and Spain, while changes in the negative direction were most frequent 
amonu students who went to ltal\, (jermany and the Netherlands. In looking at 
individual countries and aspects, we note for example that among the loin tViajor 
ho.st countries for 1-CTS students, (ierman higher education was, on average, 
more positively assessed than [British, french, and finally Spanish higher educa- 
tion. I he differences in this respect were larger after the study period abroad than 
prior to it. Spanish and Greek cultural life was most highly appreciated after the 
stud\ period abroad. 

l.ookiiui at the information b\ country ol the home institution ot higher educa- 
tion, we note that Dutch and Danish students expressed the most positive opinion 
about their home countiv both before and alter the studv period abroad. On the 
other hand. Italian, Hritish, Spain and German students viewed their home countrv 
least fav<Mirabl\ both before and after the stud> period, as table 1.5 shows. 




Tabic 7.4 

Opinions About Host Country Prior to and After the Study Period Abroad 1991/92, by Host Country (mean*) 
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Acliii'venh^nfs and Assessment of the Study Period Ahmad 



Altogether we niiglit state that tlie study period in another EC country was instru- 
mental in causing students to re-assess both the host and the home countrx and to 
change opinions on many aspects of the host country and, to a lesser extent, the 
homo countr\ as well. This did not lead, however, to more positive or more nega- 
tive attitudes towards the host countrx or the home country overall. Ihe value of 
the smdy period abroad in changing opinions seems to lie not in increasing s\m- 
path\ towards other countries or towards the homo countrx in general, but rather 
in the provision of opportunities for a broad range of experiences which might 
lead to changes of opinions on particular aspects of home and host country. 



7.4 Personal Value of Study Abroad 

Students were asked to state the extent to which the\ consideied it worthwhile to 
study, abroad for reasons such as study progress, career, foreign language profi- 
cienc\', understanding the host country, travelling, or making a break from usual 
surroundings. They were asked to rate each of eleven aspects of the question on a 
scale from I 'extrenielv worthwhile" to 5 not at all worthwhile , 

Altogether. EC I S students considered the study period abroad supported b\ 
the l-RASMUS scheme as worthwhile. The average rating for all eleven aspects 
was 2.0. which could be called "worthwhile"; the average rating ot 1^)91 V2 EC IS 
students was almost identical to that of ICP students and EX'IS students of the 
pre\ io us years. 

As Table 7.6 shows, acquaintance with people in the host countrx. foreign lan- 
uuauc proficiencx (1.3 each), and know ledge and understanding of the host coun- 
trx (1.6) were most highlx valued, while academic issues - although appreciated as 
well - were less positively viewed; exposure to other leaching methods was as- 
sessed as a more worthwhile academic outcome (1.8) than exposuie to subject ar- 
eas not offered at the home institution (2.5) and the impact on study progress after 
ret unit 2-^)). 

Tile overall assessment varied only slightly bx host country. IX IS students 
who spent their sludx period abroad in Cjermanx- and Denmark rated the overall 
value of the period spent abroad most positively (1.^) on average for all eleven 
items). Onlv those spending the study period in the Netherlands considered the 
xalue of thisstudx period somewhat less favourabix (2.2). 

Differences in the assessment of the value of the study period abroad were also 
relatively small, as far as Helds of studx were concerned. Ilowc\er. as l able 7.7 
shows, students enrolled in history highly appreciated the exposure to subject ar- 
eas not offered at the home institution. Students in business administration found 
it particLilarlx worthwhile for their career. Students in medicine found the study 
period abroad less worthwhile with regard to exposure to other subjects, finally. 
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Table 7.6 

Personal Value of Study Abroad 1991/92, by Host Country (mean*) 
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students in mechanical engineering found the period abroad less valuable for their 
study progress after return. 

Asked to state their satisfaction with their study period abroad in general ("all 
things considered") on a scale from 1 = "very satisfied" to 5 ■■= "not satisfied at 
all", 66 percent of the ECTS students rated it ver\' positively. The average score 
was 1.4 (slightly belter the score of 1.5 of the ECTS students of the preceding 
\ear). Onl\ 3 percent (rating 4 or 5) were clearly dissatisfied with the study period 
abroad. 



Table 7.7 

Personal V^alue of Study Abroad in 1991/92, by Field of Study (mean*) 
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Question 8.8: lo uhat oNlont do \ oii consider it uas wortliwiiilc for vou to studv .ibroad with 
regard to the lbllo\\ing aspects'.’ 

* On a scale Iroin 1 "c\trcmel> worthwhile" t(^ 5 "not at all worthwhile" 
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7.5 Desired Duration of the FRASMUS Supported Period 



Both tlie positive experiences during the study period abroad and the limits of 
what the\ could experience and achieve during their stay, led many students to 
wish for a longer stay abroad than initially intended or supported. Around 16 per- 
cent of the [-:CTS students actually had a longer stay abroad than originally- 
planned (of about 4.8 months on average). In addition, 56 percent would have 
liked to extend it - on average for 7.2 months. If we calculate the sum of realised 
and desired duration, it resulted in about one >ear on average for both groups. 



Summary 



Students participciting in the 1 airopeaii Cuniniunity Course Credit Franster S\stem 
(l:CrS) between 1089 90 and 1991 92. i.e. the first three years of ECTS, were 
sur\e\ed some months alter completion of their study period abroad. The written 
questionnaire was an adapted \ersion of the one sent to ICP students in I988'90 
and 1990 91, extended by questions concerned with the formal mechanisms and 
recognition procedures of the ECTS scheme. I his allows tor a comparison ot the 
findiiiizs of ECrs students from the three cohorts surveyed and tor an analysis ot 
the progress of the pilot programme in reaching its ambitious goals. On the other 
hand, a comparison of experiences ol ECTS students and ERASMUS students 
sur\ e\ed in 1989 90 and 1990 91 who spent a period abroad in the framework of 
Inter-Universiu Co-operation Programmes (ICPs) may lead to some insight views 
in the strength and weaknesses of the special mechanisms introduced in the ECTS 
scheme to ensure full recognition of studv achievements abroad. 

Of the 553 EC fS students participating in 1989 90. the 753 EC 1 S students in 
1990 9] and the 883 ECTS students in 1991 92 about two-thirds in each cohort 
responded to the questionnaire. 

More than half of the ECTS students were betw een 21 and 23 years old at the 
time the\ went abroad within the EC TS scheme. The average age reported varied 
betw een 23.0 years in the first \ear of ECTS and 23.5 years in the third year. Only 
about 10 percent of the students were on average older than 25 years. Across the 
aseraee of the three \ears iiuestigated, 56 percent of the I-CIS students were 
malerabout 40 percent of EX'TS students' stated that at least one parent had been 
aw aided a higher education degree. A large proportion of ECTS students had ai- 
read\ spent some period abi\)ad since the age ot 15 (about 7 months on average 
including 2 months In the host countr> of the EX* fS period abroad). 

I CIS students in 1991 92 spent on aserage 8.3 months stud\ing abroad (as 
compared to 8.9 months in 1990 91 and 8.2 months in 1989 '90). with 64 percent 
spending more than six months abroad. Major motives tor a study period abroad 
were learning a foreign language, self-development, improvement of career pros- 
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pects, desire to experience academic learning in another countrx’ and desire to en* 
liance understanding of the host countrx-. In this respect, HCTS students did not 
differ from ICP students. In selecting the host institution of higher education, 
ECTS students considered primarily the host countrx' and their foreign language 
proficiency and, to a much lesser extent, the presumed reputation and quality of 
die host institution. Around 30 percent of the ECTS students surveyed went to the 
N lited Kingdom, about 20 percent to France and about 10 percent each to Spain 
and to Germany. 

The rapid stail of the ECTS programme in 1 989 90 did not allow for adequate 
preparation to take place at the home institutions for the study period abroad in the 
first year of the ECTS pilot scheme. It improved in the second year, both in terms 
of increased preparatory means provided by the host institution (74% offering 
substantial preparation on average as compared to 62 %) and in terms of an in- 
crea.sed on^pertion of students participating in preparatory meetings and courses 
(62 as compared to 55 %). In the third year of the pilot programme, i.e. the year 
addressed b\ the most recent survey, the proportion of students reporting that they 
were pro\ided with substantial preparatory means b\ their home institution de- 
creased to the level reported in 1 989 '90. i.e. the year of the inauguration of ECTS 
(62 ®o). On the other hand, the proportion of students making use of organised 
ways of preparation was similar to those of the preceding year. Attendance in 
mandatory courses was stated in the third year of ECTS (20 %) even more often 
than in the prior years (I4®b in I990'9l and 15*^0 in 1989 '90). Attendance in 
mandatory courses for preparation on the part ECTS students in 1991 92, how- 
ever. remained clearly lower than on the part of ICP students in the preceding year 
(39%). 

Hie preparatory provisions were rated by the ECTS students 199E92 on aver- 
age as 3.1 on a .scale from I ^ "very good" to 5 ^ "very poor". This obviously un- 
enthusiastic rating remained similar to that for previous years (3.2 in 1990 '91 and 
3.0 in 1989 90). In general, assistance and advice provided by the respective home 
institution of higher education w as more negatively assessed (3.2 on average) by 
the ECTS students than that provided by the host institution (2.7). These ratings 
were similar to those by ICP students participating in preceding surveys. 

I'XTS students had, as a rule, frequent contacts with the host institution stu- 
dents and teaching staff as well as with other persons of the host country. Various 
activities were undertaken for broadening their academic study and for getting ac- 
quainted w ith the host country culture and society . Thereibre it is not surprising to 
note that most IX TS students felt well integrated into academic and social life 
abroad (a\erage score of 2.2 on a scale from 1 "to a great extent" to 5 "not at 
all"). 

Hie I C'IS students surveyed in 1991 92 were awarded an ERASMUS grant 
which co\ered 23.5 percent of the cost incurred during the study period abroad. In 
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the preceding year, the proportion of tlie expenses abroad covered by the ERAS- 
MUS grant was about 2 percent higher and in the first year of HCTS about 12 per- 
cent higher. Therefore, a larger proportion of expenses of ECTS in 1991 '92 was 
covered by parents and the student.s' own resources as well as bv home countr\ 
fellowships. 

On average. ECTS students in 1991 92 took 18.8 hours of courses per week 
abroad, ranging from 10.1 hours in history to 25.5 hours in chemistry . The total 
number of course hours w as 3.1 less than that taken at home. The language of in- 
struction was the ho.st country language alone in 84 percent of the cases (in com- 
parison to 65 ^0 in the cases of the ICP students in 1990'91). This proportion is 
similar to that stated In IX I S students in previous years. 

Serious problems regarding matters of credits and credits transfer were stated 
by about the same proportion of EICTS student.s 199 1 '92 as in the preceding year 
(17‘^o and 18 "o respectiveU). but less frequently than by ECfS students in the 
Near of the inauguration of the scheme (25 in 1989'90). Most frequent prob- 
lems stated by ECTS students 1991 92 referred to accommodation in the host 
country (20 ”o). financial matters, taking examinations in foreign language (19 
each) and differences of teaching and learning styles between the host and home 
institution (18 ”o). Altogether, students in the third \ear of ECTS mentioned aca- 
demic pioblems less often than had IT' rS students in previous \ ears. 

Calculation of academic achievements in terms of ECTS credits prior to the 
period abroad has not yet emerged to be a common practice in the institutions of 
higher education and their departments participating in the ECTS pilot pro- 
gramme. Only 23 percent of the students surveyed in 1991 92 reported that the\ 
were awarded ECTS credits b\ their home institution prior to the .study period 
abroad. A regular practice of allocating credits in terms of the ECTS scheme to all 
courses of the w hole stud\ programme seems to have remained an exception. 

ObviousK. a substantial proportion of departments sent credit transcripts to the 
partner institution without informing their students: 42 percent of the ECTS stu- 
dents 1991 92 did not know whether a transcript of records stating their prior 
achievements was sent from the home to the host institution. The respective fig- 
ures were also 42 percent in 1990 9 1 and 31 percent in 1989 90. ()nl\ 12 percent 
of the students stated that the\ received a w ritten statement stating their prior aca- 
demic achievements in terms of ECfS credits. Other sources of data, i.e. informa- 
tion provided by EC' fS co-ordinators, allow’ us. however, to conclude that almost 
all of those in charge of the ECTS scheme at the respective departments sent tran- 
scripts of records to their partner institution - in main cases, though, w ithout pro- 
viding a cop\ or another type of information to the students. According to the data 
made available b\ the participating ECTS institutions, for about 70 percent of the 
ECTS students 1991 92 (as compared to about 50 td' the EC'TS students 
1990 91 ) written statements were provided before the\ went abroad. 
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It might be added here, that • again according to data made available by the 
institutions - a transcript of records stating ECTS credits or other tspes of calcu- 
lation was provided by the host institutions for about 90 percent of the ECl'S stu- 
dents 1991 92 (80% in 1990^91) upon completion of the study period abroad. 
Again, a substantial number of students neither knew that a written statement was 
sent from the host institution to the institution they were enrolled in after the pe- 
riod abroad nor that the host institution had awarded ECTS credits for their aca- 
demic achievements abroad. Actually, 57 percent of the ECTS students 199 1-92 
received a transcript stating ECTS credits and 15 percent another type ol written 
statement. About 20 percent reported that the\ did not receive a written statement 
but their academic achievements were otherwise considered as equivalent and 8 
percent of the ECl'S students 1991 '92 stated that they did not receive a written 
statement from the host institutions (similar proportion as stated by co-ordinators). 

The two types of data available do not allow any t1rni conclusion about the ex- 
tent to which the formal procedures of credit transfer were not applied by the insti- 
tution. ObviousK, a substantial proportion of ECTS students felt there was a 
problem regarding the transparency of application of credit transfer. 

An information package on the host institution was made available to almost 
two-thirds of the EC TS students 199 1 92 prior to their application. Another 12 
percent received the information package before the selection and 22 percent alter 
the selection for the period abroad. In general the degree of satisfaction with the 
qualitv of the information package provided b\ the host institution was not ver\ 
high (2.9 on a scale from 1 - “very satisfied" to 5 - “very dissatisfied"). The util- 
ity of the information package for the choice ot'the host institution and the courses 
to he taken abroad was rated somewhat better (2.5). 

About 80 percent of the EC TS students 1991 92 had their programme of studv 
approved either by the EC'fS co-ordinator of their home institution (12 ^o) or by 
the co-ordinator of the host institution (24 ^o) or b> both the co-ordinator at the 
home and at the host institution (44 *^^). A turther 18 percent reported that no for- 
mal approval of the programme of stud\ was necessary because of free choice ol 
courses, finally 3 percent stated that they did not ha\e approval of their pro- 
uramnie of stud\ although in principal tlie\ were required to dc. so. 

Students in 1991 '92 were admitted to 95 percent of the courses they had cho- 
sen originally, but 59 percent of the students also courses at the host university 
that they had not intended to take at the beginning of their stay abroad (4.^ of 
ihe VC rs students 1990 91 and 55 "o of the i:(“rs students 1989 90). OlniousK. 
inlorniation provided during the initial weeks at the host institution had a strong 
impact in terms of revising choices made prior to the sojourn. Most studenls stated 
positive reasons for changing courses, mainls in terms ol interesting courses, al- 
ternatives to study programme at home, good fit with their area of specialisation, 
while some named problems such as the academic level of the courses and Ian- 
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guagc problems. Some 64 percent of the ECTS students in 1991 92 howc\cr, re- 
ported that at least one of the courses they followed abroad were less demanding 
than similar courses taken at home (28 of all courses taken fell into this cate- 
gory). 

ECTS students in 1991 92 who responded to the questions regarding implicit 
or explicit acceptance of prior achievements by the host institution (about three 
quarters) stated that 89 percent of these prior achievements were accepted (similar 
as in previous years of ECTS). While abroad, students were granted on average 96 
percent of the credits allocated to the courses they actually took. The figures here 
are reported with some caution, because only about 60 percent of the students re- 
sponding provided information both on the amount of ECTS credits allocated to 
courses and the amount actually awarded. Respective figures provided by the par- 
ticipating institutions on a "Technical Data Sheet Form" were less positive: ac- 
cording to this source, students lost 10 percent of the credits originalK allocated 
for a variet\ of reasons. The awards corresponded on average to 57 credits annu- 
ally according to the students but only to 50 credits annually according to the co- 
ordinators* reports. 

The average number of credits transferred (i.e. accepted by the institution 
ECTS students were enrolled in for the subsequent academic year) was 91 percent 
of those awarded during the study period abroad 1991 92 (95 °o each in 1990 91 
and 1989-90). According to the co-ordinators* reports, 100 percent of the IX" TS 
credits awarded by the host institutions were recognised b\ the institutions in 
which the students were enrolled in the subsequent year. 

Achievements during the study abroad period 1991 92 were rated to corre- 
spond on average to 83 percent of those expected during a corresponding period at 
home (as compared to 84 % in 1990 '91 and 86 % in 1989 90). The prolongation 
of the total period of study was expected to amount to 27 percent on average of 
the study period abroad (23 % in 1990^91 and 29 “o in 1989 90). These figures are 
similar to those of ECTS students 1989/90 but compared favourably to those re- 
ported on average by ICP students 1990/91 (74 degree ot recognition, 72 de- 
gree of correspondence and 46 expected prolongation). 

ECTS students 1991/92 rated their academic progress abroad more positive!) 
than academic progress during a corresponding period at home: 2.6 on average on 
a scale from 1 - "much better" to 5 -- *’much less". This was slightly better than 
the ratings by FX TS students of the previous years (2.7 each). liCfS students’ 
ratings, however, were somewhat less positive than those by the K'P students in 
1990 91 (2.5). These llndings of EC 1 S students being awarded a higher extent of 
recognition, though rating their achievements abroad slightly less favourablv than 
ICP students, invites various different interpretations. 

Knowledge on the host country culture and societv increased substantial Is 
during the stud) period abroad according to the lX.TS students’ ratings. Opinions 




on \nrious aspects of culture and society, both of the host and the home oountrx, 
did not change on average during the study period abroad, because the changes 
observed were spread equally positively and negatively. In all these respects, rat- 
ings b\ the bC IS students 1091 92 were almost identical on average to those by 
the l*!C' TS and ICP students of the previous years. 

fhe personal value of study abroad was viewed positivelv by most ECTS stu- 
dents. Acquaintance with the host country and language proficiency were most 
highlv valued, while academic issues were less positively viewed. The overall 
satisfaction with the studv period was verv positive in the case of 66 percent of the 
ECTS students 1991 92. The average score of 1.5 on a scale from 1 - "very satis- 
l1cd" to 5 " "very dissatisfied" was slightly better than the rates reported by ECTS 
and ICP students in the previous years. 

.As regards fields of study, we note that students in business administration 
most often stated the improvement of career prospects as a major motive for 
studying abroad. They were also most likely to take courses for academic prepa- 
ration purposes and courses at the host institution involving new teaching methods 
not available at the home university. Travelling in the host country was more fre- 
quent among business students than among students in other subjects. However, 
the loss of ECTS credits through failing exams or not completing courses were 
highest among students in business administration; this might be attributed to the 
comparativeK low correspondence between the study abroad to the study which 
tvpicailv could have been expected at the home institution. 

Historv students did not assess their means of preparation very favourably. 

I hey faced more problems in taking examinations in a foreign language and 
problems of administrative matters as well as problems of accommodation: they 
also expected most prolongation of study due to the study abroad period than stu- 
dents in any other ECTS discipline. Finally, they seemed to appreciate more than 
average the value of being exposed to subject matter not offered at home. 

Chemistry students, too, did not assess their preparation very favourably. They 
took fewer courses abroad for the purpose for broadening their academic and 
cultural experiences and more often developed a new area of specialisation. Se- 
lection of courses was mostK done with the help of the co-ordinators, and the 
proportion of chemistrv students provided a written statement by the home insti- 
tution. containing their prior achievements was higher than in the other fields. The 
correspondence of the study abroad to the work load they had expected at the 
home institution was high, and almost all the credits awarded to them while 
abroad were transferred to the institution they were enrolled in subsequently, 
riierefore chemistry students stated fewer problems of credit transfer. However, 
they expected an a‘^o\e-a\erage prolongation of their overall study period due to 
the period abroad. 
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Medical students were most often infonned by other students about the ECTS 
programme. Participation in preparatory courses or meetings was low, and medi- 
cal students took fewer courses abroad involving content not available at home 
than students in other fields, They took fewer courses abroad which were less de- 
manding than those at home. Medical students, together with those enrolled in 
history, expected more prolongation of study due to the study abroad period than 
students enrolled in other fields. 

Students enrolled in mechanical engineering stated foreign language learning 
most frequently as the najor motive for their stay abroad and their participation in 
preparatorv' courses and meetings was higher for students in other fields of study. 
Accommodation was stated as their most serious problem abroad. Matters ot 
credits and credit transfer were least often mentioned as a problem, and the ex- 
pected prolongation of the study period was lowest. However, students in me- 
chanical engineering were most reluctant in considering the study period abroad a 
worthwhile experience. Also, they rated academic progress abroad as well as aca- 
demic progress upon return least favourably. 

As regards home countrx, the level of preparatory provisions was highest in 
Ireland, Portugal, the United Kingdom and Italy with fewer provisions in this re- 
spect made for Danish ai.d Spain students. No provision of a written statement on 
the previous achievemenrs by the home institution was most often reported by 
students from Germany, the Netherlands and Spain while only tew students from 



Greece, and Ireland were not provided with such a statement. Expected prolon- 
gation of study was highest for Greek, Dutch and German students, (jreek. Span- 
ish, Italian and Portuguese students appreciated academic progress most highly. 
As already noted in regard to the responses b> the ICP students, students from 
southern European countries seem to consider the quality ot higher education 
abroad somew hat higher than in their home country. 

As regards host country, we note that a substantial proportion of courses which 
the ECT.S students took m Denmark, Greece and the Netherlands were not taught 
in the host country' language. Students going to Denmark, Greece, the Netherlands 
and the United Kingdom appreciated frequent contacts with host academic staff 
while students spending the period abroad in Denmark, Gennan\ and Ireland 
rated the quality of accommodation most positively. Fewest administrative prob- 
lems were perceived by students going to the Netherlands, Belgium, the United 
Kingdom and Greece. Academic integration was felt most successful by students 
spending a study period in the Ireland, Denmark, the Netherlands and the United 
Kingdom. Students going to Denmark, Belgium, (ireece and ltal\ were least 
likely to follow less demanding course* vhile more demanding courses were most 
often experienced by students going to Denmark. Students* know ledge on the host 
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host countries, higher education in Germany and cultural life in Spain were most 
positively assessed. 

It remains to be seen whether gaps regarding implementation of the formal 
mechanisms of the ECTS scheme, gaps regarding preparatory provisions as well 
as the frequent choice of less demanding courses abroad than those at home are 
temporary phenomena in the initial phase, i.e, the first two or three years of the 
pilot programme, or whether the\’ will persist. Although ECTS students received 
substantial support and assistance abroad as well as regarding matters of study and 
living conditions abroad, a considerable proportion of them reported academic 
problems. Award of recognition had clearly a higher profile in the ECTS pilot 
.scheme than on average within the framev\ork of iCPs but when viewed in rela- 
tion to the ambitious goals of the ECTS pilot scheme, further improvement is 
certainly desirable, 
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The European Course Credit Transfer System (ECTS) was in- -f 
augurated in 1989 as an ambitious pilot scheme in the frame- 
work of the EIUSMUS programme/ it aim^ to ensure highest 
possible mutual recognition of ail achievements for students 
spending a period of study in another European country 
through improved Information, co-ordination of curricula and 
standardised procedures of reporting study achievements. This 
study, based on the analyses of responses to written question- . -j, { 
naires, provides an over\ie>y on the experiences of the first three 
generations of ECTS students. , 



Das Europaische System zur Anrechnurig von Studienleistungen 



(ECTS) wurde.,198? als ein anspfuchsvolles Pilotprojekt im , || 
Rahmen des"' ERASMUS-Programms etabliert. Es versucht, / 
moglichst weitgehende wechselseitige Anrechnung aller Studien- ^ 
Icistungcn fur mobile Studierende mit Hilfe verbesserter Infor- ^ 
mation, Abstimmung von Studienangeboten und elaboriertei^^ 
Regelh zur Berichterstattung uber Studienleistungen zu sichern.|^.^| 



Die vorliegende Studie, die auf den Ergebnissen schrifdicher 
^%a|uSgenb^sl^.biet;t‘^^^ 

"^der er^enMrelGenePa^ ECTS'-Studierendeh; Z 
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